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PERSONAL 


BOUT RAPIDISM. ... Have you a perfect 
memory that never fails, not even for an 
instant ; If not, you need RAPIDISM—the 
absorbing system of mind and memory training. 
Write now for free booklet to THE RAPIDISM 
INSTITUTE, 833, TUITION HOUSE, London, 
5.W.19. 
DVANTAGEOUS to Executors, Trustees, and 
Private Owners.—Very GOOD PRICES 
ASSURED for Antique and Modern Household 
Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, Pictures, Books, 
Porcelain, etc., at the weekly Auction Sales of 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street (Established 1796). (Sales of 
the above property can also be promptly arranged 
by private treaty). Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref. 
W.T.L. Auction announcements, Daily Telegraph 
every Monday, The Times every Tuesday. 
UCTIONS. Big Demand and Keen Competition 
means highest prices obtained for JEWELS, 
GOLD, SILVER and PLATE at sales by Auction. 
Sales held each week. Consult the Auctioneers of 
130 years standing. DEBENHAM, STORR AND 
SONS, LTD., Auctioneers and Valuers, 26, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Temple Bar 1181-2. 
A UTHOR writing on Social Life in Britain and 
+ Colonies 1840-1875 wishes to purchase or loan 
old correspondence between those dates; please 
send complete with envelopes, etc. I will sort 
out. HOOPER, Crasswall, Abergavenny, Mon. 
BACHELOR. 48, would like help another either 
fruit or market gardening for duration, not 
fit” military service. Box 298. 


OOKS MANY READERS NEED.—INSECT 
PESTS OF GLASSHOUSE CROPS, H. W. 























and M. Miles, finely ill., 1935, 10/-; FARM BUIL- 
DINGS, NEW AND ADAPTED, Edwin Gunn, 
well ill., 1935, 644; SUPPRESSION OF WEEDS 


BY FERTIL IZERS AND CHEMICALS, H. C. 
Long, ill., 1934, 2/2, with a supplementary reprint 
(6d.) and re print: THE STORY OF THE BRACKEN 
FERN, H. C. Long & E. 
the three together 3/3. All post paid, H.C. LONG, 
63 Manor Road North, Esher, Surrey. (C.W.O. 
Saves paper and postage.) 


ARPETS AND RUGS BOUGHT AND SOLD- 

—PEREZ, English and Persian Carpet 
Specialists, 168 Brompton Rd,, S.W.3. Ken. 9878. 

LIMBING BOOTS. New rucksack. Two Kit- 

bags (old). Books on climbing. Fine China 
(Worcester and Ming). Property of a famous 
meee No dealers. 46 Popes Avenue, 
Pwic ke nham. 


L OTHING WANTED, also for S SALE or or HIRE, 
Suits Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture. Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 














firm. Established 25 years.—-GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808 





DPD Monps. JEWELS, GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 

MODERN SILVER, etc. Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25 Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2, before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 


IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0651. 


UPLICATES from my 











“EXHIBITION STATE,” 
BAXTER, LE BLOND (OVAL) PRINT 
COLLECTION have been recently acquired by 
numerous provincial private collectors. Many 
RARE and EARLY specimens on offer, including 
BAXTER’S volume de Luxe, “CABINET OF 
AINTINGS,”’ complete. State subject interest. 
s.—Box 268. 


Gor. Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderfu! invest- 
ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
EWELLERY, GOLD and SILVERWARE are 
now commanding unprecedentedly high prices. 
ASPREY’S strongly advise owners who have any 
kind to dispose of to take advantage of the 
present demand. Now is definitely the best time 
to SELL, and you are quite safe in sending parcels 
by registered post to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond 
Street, _ London, w.1. 
ADY wishes to 
LAMB Coat; 
curl essential. 
price to—Box 299. 


INIATURES. Treasured | Memories. 

Exquisitely painted from any photograph, 
from 3 gns. Old miniatures perfectly restored.— 
VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 


INK COAT. GOOD second-hand mink coat 
wanted.—Box 27. 


ME 


concerning 

















purchase black PERSIAN 
suitable for remodelling. Large 
Please write, stating size and 





heat with less fuel. For all problems 
the FIREPLACE, CHARLES 








BARKER, FIREPLACE CONSULTANT, 33, Jury 
Street, Warwick. 
IANISTS, VIOLINISTS. Lightning fingers, 
increased stretch, flexible wrists, octave 


playing made easy, Vibrato and Tone Production 
(if a violinist or ’cellist). Free Booklet ‘‘Finger 





Magic.” Principal, Cowling Institute, 7la, Albion 
House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 
RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 


survival after death? Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16 Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 
Avom furs tortured to death in traps.—Write 

for Fur Crusade leaflet, which tells you of 
humane furs, from MAJOR VAN DER BYL, 
Wappenham, Towcester. 





Wyllie Fenton (1/-), or 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per Ii line. 
PERSONAL 


RIVATE COLLECTOR will sell four very fine 

entree Dishes by Paul Storr 1829; 397 ozs.; 
£300. Four exquisite Paul Storr Saltcellars 1810, 
243 ozs., £68; fine Warwick Stand, by John 
Delmester 1763, weight of silver 554 ozs., £72; 
Cake Basket 1808, 37 ozs., £36. Also several other 
pieces. View by arrangement, London or Shrews- 
bury. No dealers.—Box 300. 


PROFESSOR JOAD, at one of the Brains Trust 
broadcasts, said the ideal personality depends 
on a perfect balance of mind, body and emotions. 
Learn how to achieve this perfect poise through 
RAPIDISM, fascinating scientific system spon- 
sored by leading psychologists.—Write now for 
free booklet, to THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, 
608, TUITION HOUSE, London, S.W.19. va 
TORE SMALL RESEKVE OF FLOUR.” This 
suggestion was made by the Food Commis- 
sioner. DR. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal for 
daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched 
with a valuable dried milk product and malt 
wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of Dr. Mac’s 
Health Flour, instructions, recipes, etc., Car- 
riage paid.—_DEPT. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR CO., 
Kendal, Westmorland. 
@UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—-MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575). 


ARING & GILLOW are glad to buy good 

quality Furniture and Carpets (Axminster, 
Wilton and Indian up to 15 ft. by 12 ft.).—Oxford 
Street, W.1. 























EDUCATIONAL 

ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 

in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 


surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 





arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and_ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
active service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 

ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 


Academy for Ladies. Ross - on - Wye. 
successfully prepare candidates for the I. of H. 
Examination. Girls from 15 years of age accepted. 
—Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., 
Fellow and Instructor of the Institute of the 
Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 


HORT STORY WRITING.—Send 4d. for booklet 
describing world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
PARE-TIME WRITING. If you are interested 
in writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY 
RADIO-PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by corres- 
pondence in spare time with the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only School 
under the direct patronage of the leading 
newspaper proprietors. Free advice and book 
“Writing for the Press’’ from Applications Dept., 








Personal 21~. 


__ (Min, 3 lines.) 


FOR SALE 


LLIED OCCUPATION WAR STAMPS. A.E.F. 
(Somalia), M.E.F. (Eritrea), just out mint, 
22 diff., to 2/6, 14/6; 16 diff., to 1/-, 9/-; 12 diff., 3/-. 
NEW ZEALAND CENTENARY, complete used, 
20/-. Free Norway set, mint, 2/9. S.A.E. please, 
H. BURGESS & CO., Pembury, Kent. 
Anes FURNITURE for sale. Chippendale 
Bureau Bookcase, Sheraton Card Table, 
fine and rare old Spinning Wheel.—F. A. TIGHE, 
pif Rockbourne Road, Forest Hill, London, S.E. 
OUNTRY LIFE.” 22 Bound Volumes, in 
perfect condition, from 1904 to 1920. List on 
application.—_W. PARNHAM SMITH, 69, High 
Road, Toton, Notts. 
FRE FRENCH CABINET, Kingwood and Ormolu: 
Vernis-Martin, 3ft. 8in. x 5ft. 3in. high. Also 
Chest of 24 Drawers, Light Oak, 3ft. 8in. x 2ft. 8in. 
high; suitable for collector or showroom. View 
by appointment.—67, Dulverton Road, Ruislip. 
Tel. Ruislip 2635 after 5 p.m 
LADIES’ Suits (regulation styles) in Country- 
side tweeds, made to measure from £4/15/- 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post free-—REDMAYNE, 26, 
Wigton, Cumberland. 


ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft. lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
OTH CURE. A WONDERFUL PREVENTA- 
TIVE. Read what Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
Richard Trench writes:—‘I’ve been using your 
‘DUZKIL’ for spraying our clothes, etc. It is 
excellent—I had no trouble with moth last year 
but the year before we had a lot of damage done 
by them. I’ve just finished the tin I got from you, 
and I am hoping you can supply me with another.” 
H. TIFFIN & SON, 37, George Street, London, 
W.1, PIONEERS OF PEST DESTRUCTION 
(Welbeck 3986); run by the family for 250 years, 
will give expert advice on DEMOTHING, destruc- 
tion of BEETLES, RATS, MICE, and any other 
kind of pest. Send for pint tin, 4/- post paid. 
Lady Wrightson, of Darlington, writes:— 
*“T want to let you know how very pleased we 
were with the Demothing carried out here by your 
representative. He gave entire satisfaction, and 
Iam most grateful to you.”’ 
LD TYPE MAHOGANY DESK 
American make (Wootton). 
and pigeonholes. £15.—CHILD, 
Cleckheaton. 
ONY LAWN MOWER. 30 in. Ransome auto- 
maton, complete {with roller, grass box, and 
swingle tree. In good condition and working 
order, £20. Also leaf gatherer £8 10s.—DUROSE, 
Ireton Wood Hall, Idridgehay, Derbys. 
HOOTING BOOTS. Waterproof “Zug” hide- 
double tongues, nailed (threes) 38/-. Leggings: 
tan sheepskin, leather lined, 15/6.—JOHN WHITE: 
14 Robert Road, Birmingham 20. (Est. 1881.) 


TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms } of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—‘‘K.’’ 6, Westhill Rd., S.W.18. 


ELEPHONE WIRE, faulty, insulated, suitable 
for waterproof fencing, packing, horticul- 
ture, etc., £2/19/6 (carriage paid) per mile coil, 
Sample against stamp.—Write ‘Dept. 6,’ c/o 
































for sale; 
Ample drawers 
Moorland Mount, 




















L.S.J., 57, Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. STREETS. 6, Gracechurch Street. London, E.C.3. 
WEEDS. Handwoven by Hebridean crofters: 

LIVESTOCK 6 hipetee ; 

28 in. wide.—JAFFE, Castle Douglas, Scot- 

IRD SEED, 3 Ibs., 56:7 Ibs., 12-; 14 Ibs. 23. Jana. en oe 
30/- cae gen a =a Bony acy nr W BEDS. Your tavou ite suit: copied (nearest 
6 pints 93/-: 12 pints 44)- sample pint, 4/2. All regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
carriage paid. No grass seed in any of these ae pB ase NS pero tangs Be ro emgad 
mixtures. — G. TELKAMP & SONS, LTD., 144, sjs{es eet : ee Mae 


Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 

V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry Food (unrationed). 

The great war-time egg producer; 82.75 per 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed with mash 
or scraps, will greatly increase your egg supply. 
‘“‘ Ideal as a protein supplement for poultry and 
pigs.’’ Full directions, 7 lb., 7/6; 14 Ib., 14/-; 28 lb., 
24/-; 56 Ib., 40/-; 1 cwt., ‘67/6: carriage ‘paid.— 
OV-OX BY PRODUCTS (Cc. L.) Sevenoaks. 

PULLETS, laying and near, R.LR., B.L. x 

RLR., L.S., Khaki Campbell Ducks and 
Aylesburys, 28/- each, carriage paid, 3 days’ 
approval.—Supplied by IVY HOUSE FARM, 
Tarvin, Crester. 
Wanted 

OOSE EGGS. Wanted from early April, 200 

guaranteed fertile goose eggs in weekly lots 
of three or four dozen for the Royal Navy. — Reply 
to COMMANDER MORTEN, Lyness, Orkney. 

ALE WHITE FANTAIL PIGEON, or a couple, 

wanted._K. RAE, Knowle Bank, near 

Tonbridge. 


USCOVY DRAKE wanted. ‘LONG, Kingston- 
Bagpuize, Abingdon, Berks. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions. 

GENTS WANTED with sound connection 

amongst farmers for the sale of well-known 
speciality product.—Box 983. 
| IMMEDIATELY 

WOMEN WARDENS 

applications invited from women with genuine 
interest in Welfare and Social activities con- 
nected with Womens’ Land Army and other 
employees. Practical experience in catering and 
management of staff. Good salary, board and 
accommodation. Apply immediately, stating 
age, qualifications, etc., to THE SECRETARY, 
WARWICKSHIRE WAR AGRICULTURAL 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 6 Guys Cliffe 
Avenue, Leamington Spa. 

HE SKIN HOSPITAL, George Road, Edgbaston, 

Birmingham, 15. Student Nurses required for 
two years’ training. Suitable candidates of good 
education who wish to prepare for General train- 
ing accepted at the age of sixteen. Salary 
£37 10s.-£42 10s., all uniform being provided.— 
Apply MATRON. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
OCTOR’S WIDOW desires post as Companion. 
Fond of animals and pets. Knowledge of 

nursing, gardening, musical, secretarial work, 
experienced in housekeeping, very efficient and 
adaptable. Highest references.—Box 290. 












































REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 
ATER DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 











WANTED 
PPAREL. Highest prices returned for 
discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 


Clothing of all kinds. Private owners may send 
with safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND 
AND SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great Queen 
Street, London, W.C.2. 


LUTHNER STEINWAY Piano or equal wanted; 
good price offered.—GEORGE, 57, Llanvanor 
Road, London, N.W.2. 


ROWN WALKING SHOES, 
wanted by lady. 
Box 296. 


ONTAX, Kine " Exakta ot or Leica Camera. 
enlarger and accessories needed for medical 
photography.—Box 292. 








good quality, 
Moderate heels. Size 44.— 











Copies of November 20th’ 
2/-paid._MISS BAIRD, Salt- 


OUNTRY LIFE 
1942, wanted. 
wood, l, Hythe, Kent. 


ETRONOMES wanted. —WEEKES | & CO. 


LTD., 14n, Hanover 
London, w.1. 


PICTURE PRESERVATION has been diligently 
studied, and many valuable WORKS OF ART 
successfully restored to their former brilliance, 
through competent treatment by J. W. MORLEY 
ANSELL, 5, Altham Terrace, Lincoln. 


Street, Regent Street, 





ARITIES of all countries wanted for cash; 
also really good collections. Don’t send, 
write first. SEFI, PEMBERTON & CO., LTD., 
Licensed Valuers. Leominster. 
RNG KIT wanted, second-hand; Jodhpurs, 
coat for lady, slight build. State price offered. 
—Box 291. 
HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Sauare, London. 
Two SILVER or any two fancy pheasant hens 
wanted.—MRS. FOLLETT, Rockbeare Manor, 
Devon. 
"TYPEWRITERS wanted, Underwood, Reming- 
ton, Royal, Smith Premier, etc. State price 
for cash. WATSON’S TYPEWRITER LTD., 
115-117, Kingsway, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 0082. 
Motor Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 
buy and where to sell cars of good makes, 
low mileage.—103, New Bond St., W.1. May 8351 

















GARDENING 





———_ 


MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN ( 


IF FERS 
O YOU KNOW that over one 

Ds Cormunne FAMOUS Vinnie 
SEEDS are on sale at WOOLWORTH sToRe. 

There you will find not only the eh 
varieties of vegetables, but also many noo” 
interesting sorts which will prove a ery a ea 
change to your wartime dishes, iii 

CUTHBERT’S SEEDS are th NATIC 
CHOICE, because they grow abunda:,; diseas te 


crops of delicious flavoured vegeta}:|c 


convenience of allotment holders a; 
large gardens CUTHBERT’S 
SEEDS are now available by weig! 


SOFT FRUITS YIELD BIG CR 
making and preserving. 

BLACK CURRANTS: 2-year bus 
18/- dozen. 50 for 63/-. 

RED CURRANTS: 3-year, same 

RASPBERRY CANES, best vari 
GEORGE and NORFOLK GIAN 
35/- 100. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Ro; 
prolific cropper, 25/- 100. 

Carriage on above, 1/- on 10/-, 2 
25/- carriage paid. 


EXIT ROSES 


This is about my last offer of 
Emblem of England. I have a few 
ROSES I had hoped to keep for « 
but the land is being cleared fo: 
Here then is your opportunity. - 
6 Rambler Roses all different stur 
mens, varieties to my! selection, 
all the bestsorts such as PAUL 
DOROTHY PERKINS, AMERIC, 
EXCELSIOR, ALBERIC BARBIER, 
carriage paid. 

Don’t miss this chance. 
standard trees.) 


(Sorr 


CUTHBERT’S RHODODEND} 


Nothing can surpass the exquisi 
bed of CUTHBERT’S HYBRIDS in 
suitable for all garden purposes, thi 
flowering shrub needs no introduct 
ing gardeners, who will be quick t 
following clearance offer. 

Really fine, strong budded spec 
glorious colours, pinks, salmon, !a 
35/- dozen; 6 for 20/-, carriage paid 


HEDGING AND SCREENING 


" If you want a fast-growing plant for 


you cannot do better than the popular hardy Ova! 


Green Leaf Privet, well rooted spe 


cuttings), 3-4 ft., 30/- 100, carriage paid. 


LIME TREES. Something really 
specimen standard trees, 8-10 ft. e 


making avenues or windbreaks, 6 for 21/-, carriage 


paid. Special quotations for large qu 
CUPRESSUS LAWSONIANA. A 


graceful evergreen with dark green feathery 


foliage, makes an excellent hedge 
suitable for specimens on lawns. 


bushy plants, 
shrub; also suitable for hedges, 

perfumed. These are specially hard 
suitable for hedges and exposed posit: 
plants, 45/- per dozen, carriage paid. 


MR. CUTHBERT, R. & G. CUT 


The Nation’s Nurseryman since 1797 
37 GOFF’S OAK. HERTS. 


By Appointment to H.M. the late King George V 


most popular 


vender, et 


Wil! grow in 
full sun or in the shade of other trees. Fine 
4-5 ft., 45/- dozen, carriage paid. 

THUJA LOBBII. Another very hardy evergreen 
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ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 
1927,—GEORGE 
Chislehurst, Kent 


Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, 










OLDEN PRIVET, 
save big expense, 
borne, Hants. 
ROW YOUR OWN FOOD—NO 
WANTED. 
Beans (Haricot) and Peas, ask for 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s r 


cuttings from 
100 5/-.—GU 


tion that all should grow these valuable food 


crops, 
' 6 varieties of Haricot Beans, in 


famous Dutch Brown, 1 packet of each, 6/-, post 


free for cash. 

Peas, ‘‘The Gladiator, 
for Harrison’s Glory—not now obtain 
6/3, 7 pints 14/-, post free for cash. 


N.B.—7 pints ‘will produce 1-cwt. of dried peas 


for winter use. A client writes:— 
“‘We have sampled some of the drie 


are really splendid. The plants yielded a magn! 


ficent crop.” 
Vegetable Seed List Free. 
on request with 1d, stamp 
R. WALLACE & CO., The Old Garden 
Wells. _ 
ORTICULTURAL PEAT, 17s. 
carriage paid home. Peat Fu 
SAL PEAT CO., LTD., Tunbridge 


ERUSALEM ARTICHOKE, a m 
. vegetable, easily grown and ada 
for screening odd corners. Sets n 
now. 7 lbs. 3/6; 14 lbs. 66 
RHUBARB. Planting crowns, 3 fo 
Chives, Sage, Thymes, Marjoram, P. 
royal, Camomile, Catnep, Horeh 
Spearmint, Peppermint, Best Lamb 
plants, 4/6; dozen 8/-. TO CLEAR a‘ 
Spring flowering Plants. Alyssu 
Canterbury Bells, Hardy Pinks, S 
Russell Lupins. All to flower fro 
wards. 5 per cent. realised from t! 
subjects will be given to the R.A 
Fund.—FALKLAND DEWEY, Burg! 
EPLACE RAILINGS. Sycam 
strong, straight, well rooted, 
paid.—_GUNNER, Selborne, Hants. 
yee and Flower Seeds © 
we do the experimenting, no 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsman, Histon, 


Flower 
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‘| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
me WEST SUSSEX 


During the last few years the Residence has had some thousands of pounds expended upon it 
and is now in excellent order, with all labour-saving devices. 

















HOUSE occupies a well-chosen site on sandstone soil, facing South and enjoying beautiful all-round panoramic views. It is 
ached by a drive through a finely-timbered park, with a lodge at entrance, and contains: Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 
12 bedrooms (each with basin), 4 bathrooms. 





atral heating throughout. Electric light (main available). Telephone. Company’s water. Modern drainage. 





Garage for 2 cars. Stalls and loose boxes. 
Model set of Home Farm Buildings. 


The Outbuildings are in first-class order. 
ap Excellent barn. Bailiff’s house. Several cottages. 
a dt THE WELL-MATURED PLEASURE GROUNDS including Terraced Gardens, Tennis Courts, Croquet Lawn, 
Coarse Fishing in the lake, Kitchen Gardens, Orchard, Parkland, Arable and Pasture Land. 











of a NEARLY 400 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE Golf. Shooting. 

Very 

oe The Residence and certain buildings are at present in the occupation of the Military but the Vendor 

— would give vacant possession of a cottage for a purchaser to reside in during hostilities. 

Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (12,443) 
By direction of His Grace the Duke and Earl of Sutherland, K.T., P.C. 

7 On the Main L.M. & S. Line from Inverness to Wick 


ys THE ESTATE OF TRESSADY WITH ABOUT 21,950 ACRES 
ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE GROUSE MOORS IN THE HIGHLANDS 


TRESSADY LODGE, | Electric light from 





























a fine and substantial 
Residence, beautifully 
situated on high 
ground on the North 
side of Strath Fleet 
and commanding 
extensive views. 


li contains 3 reception 
rooms, library, study, 
business room, 13 bed 
and dressing rocms, 
6 servants’ rooms, 
2 ~bathrooms, usual 
domestic offices with 
housekeeper’s room and 
servants’ hall. 


Solicitors : 


Messrs. A. N. Macaulay & Co., Golspie. 





Actual and estimated RENT ROLL of over £1,800 per annum. Burdens about £251. 
TO BE SOLD. The Furniture would be sold at Valuation. 


Factor : 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





private plant. 
Good stabling. Garage. 
Keeper’s and gardener’s 
house. Extensive kennels. 
Cottages and crofts. 


Feu Duties and 
Ground Rents 


GOOD SHOOTING with 
a mixed bag of grouse, 
blackgame, partridges, 
pheasants, snipe, wood- 
cock and rabbits, etc. 


FISHING RIGHTS 

(salmon and sea trout) 

on Rivers Brora and 

Fleet. Trout Fishing 
on two lochs. 


Mr. Thomas Adam, F.S.I., Sutherland Estate Office, Go!spie. 





BORDERS OF HUNTS, LINCS & NORTHANTS 


A FREEHOLD 


7 miles from Peterborough. Close to the Great North Road 
AGRICULTURAL AND BLOODSTOCK BREEDING ESTABLISHMENT 


‘THE NEWBERY HALL STUD & CALDECOTE MANOR FARM OF 572 ACRES 


HE NEWBERY HALL STUD has a total accommodation of 50 loose boxes, including a fine modern range of 24 boxes erected in 1935 ; 
n attractive old-fashioned brick and stone-built farm residence, two bungalow cottages, and 8 well-fenced paddocks. 


ALDECOTE MANOR FARM witb Manor House, a moderate-sized Residence or hunting box; farmhouse; buildings ; about 372 Acres. 


‘he Property includes CALDECOTE WOOD, of 44 Acres, and WASHINGLEY LAKE, of 5 Acres, both in hand. A first-class opportunity 
© a purchaser seeking an up-to-date and well-equipped establishment for the breeding of bloodstock or high-class pedigree cattle. 


Newmarket about 1 hour’s journey by road. Great North Road about 1% miles. 


The Land is well drained and though largely under cultivation at the present time, 
will lay down to excellent feeding pasture. 


Water is laid on. 


Railway station 5 miles. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY, or may be OFFERED BY AUCTION later, if not previously sold. 


solicitors : 


Messrs. Stones, Morris & Stone, 2, Wardrobe Plae, E.C.4. Auctivneets : 
20, Hanover Square, London, W.1., and Messrs. FOX & VEKGETTE, Priestgate, Peterborough. 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 





3771 
(20 i 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams : 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND AT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 











By direction of the Goodwood Estate Company, per R. A. Hubbard, Esq. 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
OF INTEREST TO FARMERS, INVESTORS, BUILDERS, GRAVEL MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 
AN EXCEPTIONAL AGRICULTURAL AND GRAVEL-BEARING HOLDING 
KNOWN AS 
DRAYTON MANOR FARM, CHICHESTER, SUSSEX 
Situate adjoining the main Chichester-Bognor Road and the City Boundary. 
WITH SUBSTANTIAL FARMHOUSE AND BUILDINGS AND 3 COTTAGES, AND EXTENDING IN ALL TO 
APPROXIMATELY 163 ACRES 
UNDERLYING WHICH IS A VALUABLE DEPOSIT OF GRAVEL. 


Will be offered for SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) in TWO LOTS at THE DOLPHIN AND ANCHOR HOTEL, CHICHESTER 
on WEDNESDAY, 10th MARCH, 1943, at 2.15 p.m. 
Particulars and Plan, price 6d., from the Auctioneers: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7): and at 
Northampton, Leeds, Cirencester and Yeovil. 
Solicitors : Messrs. BURCH & Co., 6, Bolton Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Tel. : Grosvenor 3196). 





NORTH WALES 


Chester 18 miles. Liverpool 26 miles. 






A MEDiUM-SIZED 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS 
PARKLAND, 














IN ALL 
25 ACRES 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 principal 









bedrooms, bathroom, usual domestic 


offices. Main water and electric light. 















CHAUFFEUR’S OR GARDENER’S £8,000 FREEHOL! 
6-ROOMED HOUSE. . 
OR HOUSE AND 4 AC 


ALSO A 4-ROOMED COTTAGE. £4,250 





GARAGES, STABLING AND SMALL 
FARMSTEAD. COMPLETION. 


Apply the Joint Agents: Messrs. WALTER O. JONES & SON, Holywell, North ale a Holywell 26); or Messrs, JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, 
(Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7). 


.IN THE LOVELY VALE OF TOWEY, 
CARMARTHENSHIRE 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


GENUINE 17th CENTURY RESIDENCE 
IN BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY SURROUNDINGS. 





TO BE SOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 





PRICE AS A WHOL: 





ND 












RES 






VACANT POSSESSION ON 


W.1. 





PERFECTLY MODERNISED LITTLE SPORTING Hall, 4 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms and 2 attic rooms, excellent offices. 
PROPERTY Main electricity and water. Drainage to septic tank. Partial central heating. 
3 reception rooms, 5-6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light, ete. Garage and GARAGE. 2 LOOSE BOXES. 
outbuildings. ATTRACTIVE GARDEN AND GROUNDS WITH RIVER FRONTAGE. TENNIS 
8 ACRES COURT. 
FIRST-CLASS SALMON AND SEA-TROUT FISHING AVAILABLE. TOTAL, 3 ACRES 








PRICE £4,500 PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 


Further details: JACKSON Stops, Land Agents 


, Cirencester. Particulars of: JACKSON Stops & StTaFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W. 
































Grosvenor 3121 WI N KWO RTH & Co. 


(3 lines) 
48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 
Close to the Golf Links and within a walk of the railway station. High ground, South 400 ft. up. Sandy soil. 2 miles from a Station. 
aspect. Good views. Long drive. Sandy soil. 












CHARM AN OLD SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 
Containing : 3 reception rooms (1 of which is very spacious), excellent domestic offices, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge and 4 reception rooms. Main ser .ces. 
including servants’ hall, 10 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. Electric light. Central heating. Central heating. Stabling. Garages. Cottages. Attractive grounds with rose g* ‘cl, 
Modern drainage. Company’s water. Gas. woodland, parkland, etc. 
GARAGE FOR SEVERAL CARS AND CHAUFFEUR’S ACCOMMODATION. IN ALL NEARLY 79 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


COTTAGE FOR GARDENER. W.1. (257 
Beautiful Grounds, including a terrace, tennis court, lawns, walled garden, wild __ Sole Agents: WrInKworTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. ( 


garden, excellent kitchen garden with greenhouse, in all about oar 
FURNISHED COUNTRY HOUSE TO BE LET 





ee : i a = ACRES ; ss ene SUSSEX. 50 minutes by express train to London. 2 miles from railway statior 
PERSONALLY INSPECTED AND HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. buses every 20 minutes. A DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE forming a - 
mansion and containing 2 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 6 bedrooms and ‘ 

FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION Electric light. Central heating. Main drainage. Gas, RENT 10 QUINEAS A V 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. —WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


. GLOUCESTERSHIRE BORDERS 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD, WITH ABOUT 112 ACRES 
(Vacant Possession) 


— sae 












Occr a fine position about ‘ 
. above sea level. 


Central heating. Co.’s electricity. 
Ample private water. Modern 
drainage. Buildings. 


Garages. 2 Cottages. 


THI DENCE, built of local 

> ith tiled BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED 
red wr a “ gee Poe PLEASURE GROUNDS, with lawns, 
rece en modernised, and is flower, fruit and vegetable gardens, 


sched by a drive. which are very fertile. 

The land is principally rich pasture, 

with some first-class arable, a large 

productive orchard in full bearing, and 
good oak woodlands. 


unt 1, 4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 27,459) 


KENT—OUTSKIRTS OF TONBRIDGE 


Between the main Maidstone and Shipbourne Roads 


GRANGE FARM, 117 ACRES, AND COLDBLOWS FARM OF 45 ACRES 


Situated in the Parish of Tonbridge and having over a mile of Road Frontage. 





GRANGE FARM has an attractive partly weather-boarded Kentish type farmhouse, with a useful range of buildings, 
including 2 oasthouses and 5 cottages. The Farm has a basic hop quota of 90 ewt. and has been in the same occupation 
for many years at a rent of £180 per annum. 
COLDBLOWS FARM has a brick and tiled cottage Residence and a small set of buildings and is let on a yearly tenancy 
to a well-known local farmer at a rent of £90 per annum. 
To be offered for SALE BY AUCTION as a whole or in two Lots in TONBRIDGE 
at an early date (unless previously sold). Particulars and Plans, 1/-. 
Solicitors: Messrs. F. B. JEVONS & RILEY, Bordyke, Tonbridge. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


NEAR A FAMOUS SURREY GOLF COURSE 


Under twenty miles South of London 











Standing about 560ft. up, facing 
South, the Modern Residence is in 
excellent order throughout and 
ready for immediate occupation. 


Central heating. 


Companies’ electric light, power, 
gas and water. Telephone. 


Main drainage. 


Garage. 
Lounge, 
THE GROUNDS are a feature and 
have been laid out with great taste. 
Paved terrace with steps to a lily 
pond. Herbaceous borders. Lawns. 
Rose garden. Tennis lawn. Orchard. 
Kitchen garden. 


3 reception rooms, 


11 bedrooms 
(several with basins), 


4 bathrooms. 





ABOUT 3 ACRES For Sale Freehold at a Reduced Price. 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (25,853) 





OXON AND BERKS BORDERS | HERTS & MIDDLESEX BORDERS 


Within easy reach of Reading. | 
4 | MODERN RESIDENCE erected in 1933 in the Tudor style, it is extremely 

A DAIRY FARM OF NEARLY 100 ACRES well arranged, of pleasing elevation and stands back from the road. 
Including a brick and tiled Residence, standing on high ground and containing: ie aie , nee yee yee ; . r 
2 reception rooms, 5 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, ete. 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (2 of which communicate with bathrooms). 


Companies’ water and electricity. Companies’ electric light, power, gas and water. Central heating. 


| 
Modern cowhouses for 26. 2 Danish type pighouses of 32 pens. Telephone. Main drainage. 2 garages. 
Garage. 2 good cottages. | 
| WELL LAID OUT GARDENS, including lawn, flower beds, 
The Vendor Rents another 100 Acres | sunk garden, kitchen garden. 
| 
| 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION ABOUT 1 ACRE FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
\gonts: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,300) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,176) 





CLOSE TO THE MOUTH OF THE HAMBLE RIVER 
Adjoining a Golf Course 


A sidence erected about 1935, 
fac due South with good views 
ar »proached by a carriage drive. 


Garage for 2 cars, 
with playroom over. 


PLEASURE GROUNDS 
extending to %, Acre 


eption rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


Co: panies’ electric light, power, 
gas nd water. Modern drainage. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
AT A REDUCED -PRICE 





Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,148) 








< 


air 3771 


lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Telegrams : 


Galleries, Wesdo, London 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


(Regent 8222, 15 lines) 





Telegrams: “ Selanlet, Piccy, London ’’ 


SUSSEX 


London 30 miles. Secluded and beautiful position with lovely views. 
FOR POST-WAR OCCUPATION. 








A MAGNIFICENTLY 
APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


EXCELLENT HOME FARM, 


IN A GLORIOUS SETTING. 


TOTAL AREA ABOUT 
120 ACRES 


14 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 reception 


rooms, model domestic offices. 


Central heating. Basins in all bedrooms 


PRICE FREEHOLD, £25,0 
Main water and electric light. 


HALF ACTUAL COST 


STABLING GARAGES. 4 COTTAGES. 


, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, SW.A. (Tel.: REG, 8222.) 


Photographs and full details from: HAMPTON 
Secluded position facing large estate. 17 miles from London. 
CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, 3. reception rooms, 
6 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. Main services. 
2 garages. Cottage. 
DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE 
GROUNDSs. 
FIRST-CLASS TENNIS 
COURT. 


& SON: (€.33,095) 


WEST SUSSEX 


About 115 miles from the outskirts of the City of Chichester. 


FOR SALE AN OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 


(ON 2 FLOORS) 
In an open situation 2 miles from 
the sea. 

Drawing room (28 ft. by 15 ft.), 
dining room (24ft. by 
14ft. 6ins.), boudoir, den, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Company’s electric light. 
Central heating. 
Garage. Outbuildings. 
LOVELY WALLED 
GAKDENS, WOODLAND 
IN ALL ABOUT 
13, ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD 


4, 





FLOWER AND KITCHEN 
GARDENS. 
In all about 


2 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
4,000 GUINEAS 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.A. (Tel: REG. 8222.) 
(Ss. 26,376) 


Apply to the Sole Agents : 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) BISHOPS STORTFORD (243.) 


Apply : 
- (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 

















CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(Min. 3 lines.) 


1/6 per line. 








ESTATE AGENTS 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—GIDDys. 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 


WANTED is 


OUNTRY. A QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS 
SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 
can be effected through the Country House 
Specialists, F. 1. MERCER & CO., who for 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 


LEEWOOD HOTEL. ESTWARD HO. NORTHAM, 
Premier position. “CLEVELANDS” (NORTH DEVON). 
The Nice Hotel for Nice People. Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: 
Excellent cuisine and amenities. Northam 300. 








BUXTON. 








Book early for your honeymoon or much- 
needed rest. Tel.: Buxton 2. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 

BOURNE HALL HOTEL 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a _ central 
position. Bridge, billiards. Warmth and 
plenty of breathing space.— Resident Directors, 
Mr. and Mrs. KR. J. BRay. From 4% gns. 


EXETER. ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the 
centre of Devon. All modern amenities 
and comforts. Rooms with bath and toilet, 
en suile. 





LULANGOLLEN. HAND HOTEL. 
of the best in North Wales. Magnificent 
scenery. Own Salmon Fishing in River Dee. 
H. and c. running water in all bedrooms. 
lel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘ Handotel.’’ 


MieovxURST, SUSSEX 
THAT HISTORIC HOUSE 
“THE 


One 


SPREAD EAGLE,” 
bids you welcome. 
From 6 gns. 
Private bathrooms. 
ASHLEY COURTENAY RECOMMENDS 


EW FOREST. “GOLDEN HIND,” 

HYTHE. Mine Host BARRY NEAME. 
18 bed (all h. & ¢.), 6 bathrooms, 2 private 
suites. Central heating. 7 Acres. Station: 
Brockenhurst. Taxi. Tel. 2164. 


ETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS. 
; THE ANGEL HOTEL 
First-class family hotel, excellent position 
near Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and 
lavatory basins. EVERY CONVENIENCE, 
COMFORT, CONSIDERATION. Tel. 214111. 
HROPSHIRE BORDERS. 
OFFLEY MANOR. 
country. Own produce. 
Stafford. Adbaston 247. 











BISHOPS 
Charming peacefui 
Nr. Eccleshall, 





SHROPSHIRE, CHURCH STRETTON. 

THE HOTEL. Est. 1587. Fully licensed. 
H. and c. all rooms. Own produce. A few 
vacancies for winter residents. Resident 
Proprietor. 


INCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL. In 
old-world St. Peter Street. Leading 
family hotel. Running water. Central heating. 
Facing own gardens. Very quiet. Garage. 
Write for “‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’”’ Tel. 31. 


over half-a-century have deait solely in the sale 
of this class of property ranging in pace Tom 
£2,000 upwards. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their ing list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 





FOR SALE 


NYWHERE. Luxury Caravan, specially 

built for all-year occupation. 3 compart- 
ments, 4 luxurious sleeping berths, end 
kitchen. Gas cooking range. Electric light. 
20-gallon water tank, w.c. A luxurious, safe 
and movable home. £1,000.—Box 221. 


GLENFaRaG, PERTHSHIRE. Attractive 

Agricultural Property, partly bordering 
loch and near river. Stone-built House 
carefully modernised. 8 rooms, 2 bathrooms 
(convertible into 2 houses). Cottage. Steading, 
etc. 160 Acres arable, 115 Acres hill grazing. 
Shooting and good fishing —Box 295. 

ANTS, SOUTH. Fareham district. 

COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 5} Acres. 
Matured gardens and woodland. 4 reception, 
10 bed and dressing, 3 bath, central heating, 
electricity and main water. Garage. Suitable 
for school, nursing home, etc. £3,500. Vacant 
Possession.—Sole Agents, HALL, PAIN AND 
FOSTER, Fareham. 


LEATHERHEAD DISTRICT. HOUSE 
FOR SALE. Vacant possession on 
completion. 4 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
kitchen, ete. 2 Acres. Mainly orchard. 
Panelled lounge hall, Parquet floor. Good 
sheds. £3,000 FREEHOLD.—Box 294. 


LE!ICESTERSHIRE. Delightful 

Modernised Period House, with original 
oak beams. 4 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
3 reception, bathroom and w.c. Garage and 
outbuildings. Small well laid out garden. 
More land available if required. All main 
services. 12 miles Leicester. Good train and 
bus services. Owner compelled to sell. Will 
accept £1,650 for immediate sale. No offers. 
Some good furniture also available. Apply 
JOHN G. E. BUCKLEY, Auctioneer, 2, Berridge 
Street, Leicester. 


= TO LET 


BOURNEMOUTH CENTRAL, Comfort- 
able WELL-FURNISHED HOUSE to be 
LET for 1 year or longer from April. 5 prin- 
cipal, 3 secondary bedrooms, 3 sitting rooms. 
Owner proceeding abroad. Present staff might 
remain. Moderate Rent. Apply—REBBECK 
Bros., Bournemouth. 

















small 











DEVON (S.) (preferred), on or near navigable 
water and/or estuary. Modernised House. 
Up to 5 bedrooms, with land or with small 
farm available within 6 miles. £6,000 available. 
Possession wanted after war. Particulars 
and photographs to—‘K. B.,’’ TRESIDDER 
AND Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


FORDINGBRIDGE and NEW FOREST, 
near. Wanted to buy small Country House 
or Bungalow. 4 bedrooms, 2 sitting rooms, 
usual domestic offices. 2 Acres of land. 
Modern conveniences essential. Secluded but 
not isolated.—Box 301. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, HEREFORD 
SHIRE, DORSET or SOMERSET. An 
Applicant is seeking in any one of the Counties 
specified above, a COUNTRY HOUSE of 
Character, having 3/4 reception rooms, 
6/8 bedrooms, etc. REASONABLY GOOD 
SERVICES AND PREFERABLY WITH A 
FEW ACRES OF LAND. Good price will 
be paid for suitable property. Principals or 
Agents are invited to send particulars to— 
Lady “H.,”’ c/o JACKSON Stops, Land Agents, 
Cirencester. 


HAYwarps HEATH, within 10 miles. 

Wanted to purchase, a nice HOUSE with 
6 bedrooms and not less than 20 or 30 Acres. 
Preferably on bus route.—*‘Bicester,’’ c/o 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Sq., W.1. 


ALVERN. Colwall or nearby district. 

Small House or half house (mod.), furnished 
or unfurnished, for 2 ladies and infant. Very 
careful tenants, or would purchase. 1/2 
reception, 2/3 bedrooms, bath, ete. Any time 
before end of May.—Box 281. 


XFORD and MARLOW (between). 

Wanted to buy, immediate possession 
not necessary, good Riverside Residence. 
8/9 bedrooms, modern conveniences. Boat- 
house.—“ Mrs. W.,’ c/o TRESIDDER & Co., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


OUTH-WEST and NORTH-WEST 
LONDON AREA. 5-Acre Factory Sites 
Wanted. Apply—Box 297. 
SUSSEX, SURREY, etc. A. T. UNDER- 
woop & Co. have many buyers waiting 
for properties.—Estate Offices, Three Bridges, 
Sussex. (Crawley 528.) 























BERKSH IRE, including Sunningdale, Ascot, 


Windsor districts.—Mrs. N 


C. TUFNELL, 


F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, etc., 


Sunninghill, Berks. 


Tel. : Ascot 818-819. _ 





ERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 4441 





ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 





POLE, 


DEVON and S. AND W. COUNTIES. 


The only complete illustrated 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.— 


Register 
Rippos, 


BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 





DEVON (EAST) and DORSET ( 
Owners of small 
Country Properties, 


WEST) 


and medium-sized 
wishful to sell, are 


particularly invited to communicate with 
Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 


list of applicants. No fees incurred 
sale is effected. 





unless 4 


HAMPSHIRE and SOU THERN 
COUNTIES—22, Westwood Road, 


Southampton.—WaLLER & KINi, 
Business established over 100 years 


LEicestensn IRE and « 
counties.—HOLLOWAY, PRICE 
Chartered Surveyors, Valuers an 
Market Harborough 2411. 


SHROPSHIRE, border counties : 
Wales for residences, farms, etc. 
Principal Agents— HALL, WATERIDG 
Ltp., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081 


SHROPSHIRE. MIDLANDS(W 
and WALES. Apply leading 
Specialists. | CHAMBERLAINE-BROT! 
HARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061 


GUSsEx AND ADJOINING C( 
Jarvis & Co., of Haywards Heath 
in High Class Residences and Esta 
of which are solely in their hands. 


SUFFOLK AND EASTERN CC 
WOODCOCK & SON, Estat 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4384. 


YORKSHIRE and NOR 
COUNTIES. Landed, Residé 
Estates.— BARKER, ° 
F.S.1., F.A.I., 4, Park 
(Tel. 23427.) 
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[two's = CURTIS & HENSON “=e 


{ERTFORDSHIRE | ‘SURREY | SURREY 








Vear station. 40 minutes to London. . _ Over 600 ft. up. Excellent train service. Near Sutton and Cheam Stations. Half an hour by train 
mc &N RESIDENCE built of excellent materials. | : to London. 

A L hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- | EXCELLENTLY DESIGNED IN THE _ TUDOR 
rooms NTRAL HEATING. COMPANY’S WATER | STYLE. 3 reception, - bed and dressing rooms 
SUPP }ARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. Beautiful (6 with h. & ¢.), 2 bathrooms, 2 2 staircases. Co.’s electricity, 
garde inis court, sunk lawn, lovely rock garden, gas and water. “Central heating. Garage. Tennis court. 

veget rden. In all nearly 2 ACRES. Golf nearby. Orchard and kitchen garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE REDUCED 
CUR sensenilaite 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,151) | Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount ste 16,308 yas 








EAST SUSSEX 


7 miles Robertsbridge Station. 


KENT 


London 60 minutes by train. 














Mai 


iectric light. Modern sanitation. Square courtyard and gardens, with Orchards 
full of fruit. Farm buildings and fine barn. 


70 ACRES TITHE AND LAND TAX FREE 


Standing secluded in its own 
pretty grounds of 5 ACRES, 
on the outskirts of a smali 
town and convenient for yacht- 


O° iPS ise ae oe A COMPLETELY MODERNISED HOUSE, Juxuri- 
y HLY RENOVATED AND MODERNISED. | es “ ously fitted. 3 or 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
. r or 1s, 6 bedro: oms, bathroom. Electric li zht. | ee ——— Companies’ electricity and water. Central heating. 
2 Te rs as pie i + senile is with | T° BE SOLD OR LET UNFURNISHED, A QUEEN — Stabling. Garages and chauffeurs’ rooms. Secluded 
= = ‘1 well-stocked orchard. SBOUT 6 ACRES. ANNE RESIDENCE. 3 reception rooms, 10 bed and garden. Hard tennis court. ‘sodel farmery and 2 cottages. 
ten! and W ed orchard. é us. | dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. MAIN SERVICES. CEN- | 27 ACRES. TO LET UNFURNISHED (RENT 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD | TRAL HEATING. STABLING- GARAGE. "ACRES. £250 PER ANNUM). 
EER Vale Sar hee es 2 +ES easure grounds, 2 orchards. - | spected and rec onde 7: CURTIS & HENSON, 
7 rom: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount St,W.1, | Particulars from: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount ‘Gg ~~y 7 peeled wre 373} 
(16,404) | Street, W.1 (10,636) | °° babi . 
NICHOLAS ; mor Pans 
agent 0293/3377 ‘* Nichenyer, Piccy, London ”’ 
aa . (Established 1882) ‘Nicholas, Reading " 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 
OXFORDSHIRE CHILTERNS | HANTS COAST 
FOR SALE—A SMALL PLEASURE FARM | WITH OCCUPATION AFTER THE WAR. 
High up with beautiful views. | > 
WITH AN OLD-WORLD HOUSE TO BE SOLD—A FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 
Hal ikroom, lounge, dining room, 4 bedrooms (h. & c. running water), bathroom. | pts 














EARLY POSSESSION. } 
Particulars of: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. Py ia oapemmg a 
= Garage for 2. Lawns, kitchen 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE garden and paddock. Chauf- 
30 miles from London feur’s cottage. LET FOR 
, 1 ee DURATION. 
FOR SALE, WITH OR WITHOUT CONTENTS, \ 
THOROUGHLY COMFORTABLE MODERN HOUSE | FOR SALE, 
with 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 3 cottages and good outbuildings. SUBJECT TO 
47 ACRES (mostly Let) PRICE £14,000 | TENANCY 
; RECOMMENDED. | . 
= Full details of: Messrs. NicHoLas, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. Particulars of: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 








po RALPH PAY & TAYLOR ca 


REALLY "UNIQUE SPECIMENS OF OLD ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE JUST PLACED IN THE SALE MARKET 



































is ‘TUDOR MANOR HOUSE IN MINIATURE | COTSWOLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Ay Near Harpenden and St. Albans. 400 ft. up. Between Oxford and Banbury. Convenient Main Line Station. — London just over V hour. 
3) | man 

ot, 

iL, 

C., 

rr 

he 

rs 

1 

E, 

ey 

iN, ey 3 i 

‘,) ‘ : . 

r ADJOINING EXPANSIVE COMMONLAND IN OLD-WORLD VILLAGE ADJACENT PRIVATE DEER PA Rk. 

" Kasy walking distance of bus services, shops, etc. 3 reception, 5 bed, 3 bathrooms. % reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity. Central heating. Abundant 
. Main electricity. Plentiful water supply. Radiators. Garages. Well-stocked gardens. water supply. GARAGES. STABLING. GLORIOUS GARDENS. SW IMMING 
th THATCHED SUMMER-HOUSE. — Small paddocks, orchard, etc. JUST OVER POOL. ROCK GARDEN, FTC. In all 

th 3 ACRES FREEHOLD ONLY £5,300 3 ACRES FREEHOLD £7,000 (or close offer). 6 
“ WOULD LET FURNISHED. POSSESSION MARCH NEXT. (12.616) | WOULD LET FURNISHED ; (1714) 
a |___—s Further particulars and photographs of these Properties and other attractive places for Sale may be obtained from : Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, a> above. 
y 

d, 

‘ 16, ARCADE STREET, 30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
IPSWICH. WOOD Or KS HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 

1 Ipswich 4334 Mayfair 5411 

0 ae gael lee Aa 5 ‘=: FP eae, 9! er _ 
ts. 

th . SU RREY DEVON Near Welsh Bathing Beaches. 

ie 

,, 31, miles Farnham. %, mile Station. 6 miles Exeter. 1% miles Station. Standing well up VERY ATT RACTIVE MIXED 

v f A GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE eae FARM of chent MS ACHES 

ty AN ATTRACTIVE | Compact, well roaded, intersected by fast flowing 

D reception rooms, 5 principal and 3 servants’ GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE | stream giving water power. The very comfortable 

). & edrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. Main : : | House has been recently modernised and is in 

. - ervices. Standing in its own deligitful grounds, % reception, lounge hall, 10 bed and dressing perfect order. THE MODEL BLOCK OF 

od ; mprising gardens with tennis lawn, woodland, rooms, bathroom. Main electricity. Central DAIRY PREMISES were erected two or three 

; ‘ ruit and vegetable garden, extending to about heating. Telephone. Gardens and grounds | years ago regardless of expense. Attached to the 

- i¥¢ ACRES. Cottage. Garage. Stabling. Ready include tennis lawn, etc., and extend to about house are suitable bailiff’s quarters with inde- 

> & to occupy. 1% ACRES. Cottage. Garage (2 cars). Con- pendent hot water supply. Good shooting, wild 

ts, 4 servatory. Hunting normally in district. Early duck, etc, 

. 2 “REEHOLD PRICE reduced to £3,500 Ee | FOR SALE at the BARGAIN PRICE 

; ; TO ENSURE EARLY SALE. PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 OF £6,500 

nd : nspected : al - _ (MORTGAGE AVAILABLE) WITH POSSESSION. 

D> & 30 St. ees mt betas yor , . J “—_ . . rates Inspected and recommended by: WooupDcocks, 

re St. George Street, W.1. ('.4156 Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. C.4173 30. St. George Street, W.1. E.6338 
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armors = (GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS = gg ner =. 


atiesnneeed (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, 3.W.1. 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


SOUTH CORNWALL | WEST SUSSEX 





Almost adjoining a navigable creek. Charming marine and country views. GEORGIAN HOUSE AND SMALL PARK 108 ACRES 
TWO CHARMING OLD COTTAGES In Centre of its Estate, facing South with views to Isle of Wight. 
(NOW CONVERTED INTO A SINGLE RESIDENCE) 11 bed and dressing _ 
: - rooms with basins, 4 
2 reception, 5/6 bed- bath, lounge hall, 4 


rooms (3 with fitted reception te billiards 

basins), 2 bath, good P 

offices with maids’ sitting 
room. 


Main douvie light. 
‘o.’s water available. 
Garages. Stabling. 
Model Farmery. 
3 Cottages. 


Main electric _ light. 








Ample water supply. Steata aruniia 

Stabling. Old timbered grounds. 

Jardens ¢ is 2 hard tennis courts. 

noe ja. Walled kitchen garden, 

: | excellent pasture land 

In all about with water laid on, and x 
woodland. , 

1 RES In first-rate order 

1% AC throughout. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION AFTER WAR 
All particulars of : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street,London, W.1. (4.7527) Recommended by: GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 











FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. | 
Contral (Established 1799) Telegrams : 
9344 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, Londc 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


SUFFOLK | HERTFORDSHIRE 


| Ty 9 q 
” 2 ndon. 
4% miles from Market Town. Under 20 miles from London 


| ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE | es aca 





ey 





Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, bath room, 2 garages. Stabling. Hall, 4 reception rooms, 10 principal bedrooms, 4 bath rooms, compact es. 


Central heating. Main electric light. Good water supply. 


ORCHARD, PADDOCK, ETC., EXTENDING TO ABOUT GARAGES. 2 COTTAGES. 


6 ACRES BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, IN ALL ABOUT 
8 ACRES 
cemetteaiencaed TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. 
Further particulars from the Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., Further particulars from the Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 
29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Folio 13,715) 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 








NORTH WALES 


In a favoured district with fine views. 
| THE WELL-EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 


WEST SUSSEX 


4 miles North of Midhurst. 


VALUABLE MIXED FARM 


COMPACT BUILDINGS. 3 COTTAGES. | 
182 ACRES | EXTENDING TO 
| 


| 
| 
TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. | 


ABOUT 21 ACRES 
IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER THROUGHOUT. 


FORMING A SOUND AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT. 






4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bath rooms, Garage. 2 excellent cottages. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, ORCHARD AND PARKLAND. THE WHOLE 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD £4,700 PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 
Particulars from Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, 
29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. | E.C.4. 























F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 


~ QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN BUCKS WEST SUFFOLK £2,400 


| 
| 
Mevourtie socitic » the fringe he Chilt _ 5B minutes stati d 50 minutes | Near Bury St. Edmunds. f 
Favourite position on the fringe of the pom > minutes station and only 50 minutes | Xi CENTURY HOUSE of UNIQUE CHARACTER and CHARM. Main 


THE DIGNIFIED RESIDENCE electricity. Central heating. 3 reception, 5 pare bathroom. Barn. 

















— nt outbuildings. Tennis court, “~ rh. and field. 5% ACRES. FREEHOLD. 
is built of old mellow red brick with tiled roof, the original part dating about 1600, with | —F. MERCER & Co., 40, Picc: adiliy, Wake 
Georgian addition. There is an interesting old oak carved staircase, oak doors and floors. | RARE sca OPPORTUNITY - 
, Lounge, 3 large reception | Surrounded by golf course and pretty common. Between Harpenden and Hatfield. 
. rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, | 1 mile from Station and on bus route to St. Albans (5 miles). 
3 bathrooms and 4 servants’ | Pivathnoom, Mat COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE. 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, 
bedrooms. | yn Main services. Double garage. Pretty gardens, orchards, and pasture. 
a ee — mentions. CRES. £3,600.—F. L. Mercer & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W1. 
e ash basins ain | oo - 
services. | EPSOM AND LEATHERHEAD 
Double garage and outbuildings. | 1% miles from each. 
Beautiful timbered grounds | C= ce RESIDENCE of CHARACTER. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms (fiticd 
with views of the Misbourne | basins in 3), 2 bathrooms. All main services. Central heating. Garage. Beautiful 
and Chiltern Hills. Walled-in | gardens. Full-sized tennis court. Prolific kitchen garden and fruit. 1% ACRES. 
fruit _~ er garden, | £4,500—}. L. MERCER & CO., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
tennis lawn yaddock, apple ond 
. orchard, gre ens, ete. ” | BUCKS. gy poled ere on, AVAILABL"™ 
o minutes ain Line ion. 40 minutes London. 
5 ACRES TEMPTING PRICE FREEHOLD ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE. 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Centr! 
Agents: F. L. MeRcER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in | heating. Telephone. All main services. Pretty garden. £2,500. Immedia'e 
Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. | possession.—F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 

















"TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 














Grosvenor 2861. il Ms us Cornishmen, London”’ 17, BLAGRAVE ST., READING Reading 4112. 
BUILT AS A ROAD HOUSE £3,000 -— 4 
CHELMsForD AND COLCHESTER (between), on main road, 1% miles station, To-Day’s Necessity—ULTRA MODERN 
buses half-hourly. MODERN BLACK AND WHITE HOUSE. 3 reception, sun , Within 4 miles 
room, bathroom, 4 bedrooms (3 fitted basins). Telephone. Gas. 2 garages. Workshop. osiaied AMBRIDGE. Within ms “ 
Garde ns of 1 ACRE. Inspected and highly recommended. — TRESIDDER & CO., % ' ; bus = ~ \ 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,332) | ie ounge hail, Tloaks, 





lounge, dining room, 5 bedr 

(basins, h. & c.), 2 bathrooms. Ce 

he: ating throughout. Co.’s_ elect 

and water. Garages (2 cars). Sta 

Well cultivated garden gat pad 
under 2 ACR 


O'Gan -GLOS Borders. FOR SALE. 


Siesuing COTSWOLD VILLAGE 6 GNS. P.W. FURNISHED 


Lounge hall, 4 rece ption, 2 bath- P 
rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms. =e a and mpereeryrne 
ee einen clectric light. Central | yata@e MOUSE. Hall, 3 reception 

eatin ephone 008 s. Ge “ all, : ; 
Vp ACRES. ost nee ad re gl — 2 bathrooms, 6 bedrooms. Main water and 





vl con 
(under requisition) cottage, 25 loose boxes | 248-, Te lephone. Garage. Use of squash =~ property ie . Are RePTA 
and riding school.—TrEsIDDER ,& Co., ag th iui Seat wa as, a ; "FREEHOLD. 
pa , Sou udley Stree 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (1, 189) ‘ ) WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as above. 
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me JOHN D. WOOD & CO. x: 
| 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, | W.1. 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


NORTHANTS AND OXON BORDERS 


IN THE GRAFTON AND BICESTER COUNTRY. 
Within 4 miles of a main line station with express service to London and the North. 
PICTURESQUE BRICK AND SLATED RESIDENCE 
IN GOOD ORDER, APPROACHED BY CARRIAGE DRIVE, 
and containing: 6 best bedrooms, 3 or 4 servants’ bedrooms, 2 well-fitted bathrooms, hall, billiards room, and 
3 reception rooms, 

CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND DRAINAGE. GOOD WATER SUPPLY. 
HUNTER STABLING FOR 6. HEATED GARAGE FOR 3 CARS, AND MEN’S ROOMS. 
2 STONE-BUILT COTTAGES 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GARDEN, THRIVING ORCHARDS AND EXCELLENT WALLED KITCHEN 
GARDEN (1 GARDENER), TOGETHER WITH SOME GOOD GRAZING AND ARABLE LAND, IN ALL ABOUT 
63 ACRES 
OF WHICH ABOUT 59 ACRES ARE LET ON A YEARLY TENANCY AT 6 MONTHS’ MUTUAL NOTICE. 
Vacant possession of the remainder, with one cottage, can be had on completion 
(52,130). 








Inspected and strongly recommended by: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
FOR SALE. 


ETWEEN THE MOORFOOT AND LAMMERMUIR HILLS 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE 


1,026 ACRES, OF WHICH 800 ACRES ARE ARABLE 


PLEASANTLY SITUATED RESIDENCE WITH SOUTHERN 
EXPOSURE 


4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, bathroom, Main electric light and power 
COMMODILOUS FARM STEADING. 9 COTTAGES. SHELTER WOODLANDS. 
RENTAL £720. BURDENS £51 10s. 

PRICE £14,000 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


Particulars from the Agents : JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(83,189). 


OSBORN & MERCER “eycoabier, wa 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 








OXON ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS DEVON (between TOTNES and KINGSBRIDGE 
In a beantiful position on high ground with really delightful 7 = ic 1 , 
‘ aig a ee In beautiful country on the outskirts of a quiet village 2 MILES OF TROUT FISHING IN RIVER 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE HARBOURNE 
Standing in well-timbered gardens and grounds. A DELIGHTFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE 


so 


“ Capital Small Farm 
With hall, 3/4 reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 
Co.'s electric li o Seneveaaae. | including Stone-built Residence, 5 bedrooms, 2 reception 
0.'s electric light and power. Central heating. rooms, modern bathroom. Splendid set of stone farm 
Garage and useful Outbuildings. ‘ vw ss buildings and well-watered land, the whole in a ring 
Lawns, Hard Tennis Court, well-stocked Fruit and a rs ge | fence and extending to ABOUT 84 ACRES. 


Vegetable Garden, ete. In all about 
2 ACRES ONLY £3,750 
For Sale FREEHOLD 
Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
(17,349) | 


BERKS 650 FT. UP ON SURREY HILLS 


Further particulars from: OSBORN & MERCER, as 
above. (M.2344) 





In the favoured Maidenhead district within convenient reach a . ‘ ? An Ideal Property for the London Business Man. 
of the station. | Principally Elizabethan, standing in charming well- 
timbered grounds. To be Sold. ONLY £3,000 
AN ATTRACTIVE, MODERN TUDOR STYLE ; . , | 
RESIDENCE Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, dressing rooms, AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-PLANNED HOUSE OF 
bathroom, ete. | CHARACTER 


South-west aspect. Gravel soil 
Electric light. Stabling. Garage. 


tall, 2 reception, 6/7 bedrooms, bathroom. 


All Fully matured gardens, tennis court, orchard, paddock 
main services. Central heating. | . ed gare je age »P ’ Company's services. Garage. 


with 2/3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


disposed ohne een tennis court, kitchen | ABOUT 6% ACRES Delightful gardens with tennis and other lawns, flower 
é | Vo gardens, orchard, kitchen garden, ete. 
For Sale Freehold ONLY £2,750 ABOUT 1 ACRE 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2332) 


| Full details from : OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2244) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2275) 


NHAM COURT RD., W.!I MAPLE & .. L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1. 
(Euston 7009) ©.. TD. (Regent 4685) 











WOKING, SURREY | KENT, CHISLEHURST VALUATIONS 


: - HOUSE, close to Hamp- Near several a % mile | Occupying a pleasant and most convenient 
“d th, standing approximately in : situation. 
bs AC. °8 of private grounds. 4 ground- FOR SALE FREEHOLD FURNITURE and EFFECTS 
red fie ion rooms, non-basement domes- PICTURESQUE ODERN TO BE SOLD 
oe Ego } bathrooms, bedrooms. Garage A HOUSE, b brick fa auost 
1 flat ee eee ee a | EXCELLENT HOUSE, with  well- 


ses ‘ine air raid shelter. En-tout-cas | ee a 
tennisec t. Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., | materials, with oak floors to ground floor. proportioned rooms, containing: Fine 


_ The Lease of over 900 years 
fan EXTREMELY WELL- 


‘CIAL APPEAL TO A CITY | 
| 


valuedfor Insurance, Probate,etc. 


An, : 2 a) i 7 S$ * Peary 
= taon'stvet, Wal.” | § eception, illards room, bedrooms. | jounge intl, drawing room, amg room, | FURNITURE SALES 
REC ‘DER OF EXECUTORS. | conveniences. Garage for 2 cars. Grounds | pr ning ‘aa wo - oye Sega . 

point, ty S PARK. A beautifullv- | of 1 ACRE, with tennis lawn, kitchen | “NS TOM, ele. oo eee Coe Conducted in Town and Country 

* fitted Willett-built HOUSE, expensive- garden, ete. MODERATE PRICE 

pa With the advantage of a private | PRICE £4,000 PPLY. P FT 

Partion, . ing. LEASE FOR SALE. | Agents: MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, Recommended by the Agents : a — RAPES &: GO.,8, GAAP Tar 
Rink ween < aves , pred | Mayfair, W.1. MAPLE & CO., LTD., as above. STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 

Street, W.1. (Tel.: Regent 4685 


2, Graft 
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WILSON & CO. 


1943 








23, MOUNT ST., 
QGQROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 


Grosvenor 
1441 











WILTSHIRE WANTED WEST SUSSEX 









































ego tre IMMEDIATE POSSESSION NOT ESSENTIAL HIGH UP. WITH SUPERB EAM CL 
MME f ESSENTIAL. 5 B PANORAMI “Esta 
- N LED J s 
ee Oren af DELIGHTFUL A HOUSE OF CHARACTER. PREFERABLY VIEWS OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. a 
CHARACTER. In first-rate order with every scomenpen ogg hy da henna  dhonny sem tion + BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE © 
onveni 2. | s, 3 be s, 8, etc. 2-3 ¢ m ; ‘ : i I 
gs “——<™ . oo and 150-250 _ — — Glos. Berks, GREAT CHARM AND CHARACTER 
Ais od mee . asture. est Sussex, etc. Every modern comfort a . 
sees ahaa _— sees es Likely places will be immediately inspected and oak floors, panelled —— tani tae ‘ 
a , ve : GOOD PRICE PAID FOR THE RIGHT ete. 
Agents: Wrison & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. PLACE. 10 BEDROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS, FINE HA! 
aaa Particulars and photos to: WILson & Co. AND 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
30 MILES SOUTH OF (Ref. G. N.), as above. Stabling. Garages. 3 modern cottages. 
SET 
LONDON Ri LOVELY OLD 
UP TO £5,000 OFFERED . i 
s' NQULARLY' CHARMING OLD-WORLD 4 The whole place is in perfect order throughout 
HOUSE of GEORGIAN CHARACTER, FOR AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL HOUSE. is undoubtedly one of the most charming sy 
delightfully placed in well-timbered grounds and PREFERABLY OLD, with 5-7 bedrooms and, estates in the Home Counties. 
parklands. 12 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, fine hall. say, 4-10 Acres. Main services. Cottage. if possible. 
3 reception. Electric light. Central heating, etc. Any nice district within 150 miles 8., S.W., or W. NEARLY 00 ACRES 
Garage and stabling. Cottages, etc. of London. Can wait 6 months for possession. 
FOR SALE WITH 300 ACRES Replies to: Writson & Co. (Ref. H.), as above. FOR SALE 
Sole Agents: Witson& Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount St., 5 
—_— 
— 
OXFORD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 
4673, 8. 39 
OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 
NO COMMISSION REQUIRED FROM THE | SITUATED IN A PLEASANT WILTSHIRE | — 
VENDORS VILLAGE WANTED TO PURCHASE 
WANTED TO PURCHASE BETWEEN HUNGERFORD AND MARLBOROUGH. IN BERKS, BUCKS OR OXON. Within dai each 
(2) INDIVIDUAL FARMS OR BLOCKS OF FARMS of London, and easy access of Roman Catholic. wh 
FOR INVESTMENT OF COLLEGE FUNDS. Owners Character House: not modern. 6/8 bedrooms, 2 bath; oms. 
may remain as Tenants or existing Tenants would not be Preferably main services. Telephone. Central heating. 
disturbed. Cottage or accommodation for gardener. Land up to 
(6) AN AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 1,000 TO 20 ACRES, mostly pasture. A good price wou! paid 
4,000 ACRES UPON BEHALF OF A TRUST. by—*“ Mrs. W.,”’ c/o JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, © <ford, 
Replies addressed to—THE PRINCIPAL, JAMES STYLES AND for a property conforming with these requirer: nts. 
WHITLOCK, Oxford (who - acting for the buyers), will 
be treated in confidence. — 
/ IN A GLORIOUS POSITION OWN THE 
IN A PICTURESQUE OXFORDSHIRE OXON-BUCKS BORDERS 
VILLAGE J Ae 600 ft. above sea level. 
OVERLOOKING THE WINDRUSH VALLEY oem? Peels GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, built of mellowed red 
ODERN COTSWOLD-STYLE RESIDENCE. 2 | rick. 3/4 sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms, dressing r 
M sitting rooms, maids’ sitting room, 5 bedrooms, pretty MODERNISED COTTAGE RESIDENCE 3 bathrooms. Main electric light and power. ‘Excellent 
2 bathrooms. Main electric light and water supply. (converted from four old ccttages). 3 sitting rooms, | water supply. Telephone. Central heating. Garage and 
Telephone. Centralheating. Garage andother outbuildings. | 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electric light and power, | ample stabling. About 2%, ACRES. (Gardener's cottage 
Guests’ bungalow (2 bedrooms). Entrance lodge (let), | Main water supply. Telephone. Charming portage and adjoining 10 ACRES paddock could be rented in 
Garden and paddock, in all about 4% ACRES. garden, Dieta, pinata pute agp g Sr addition.) sate 
Adjoining 1° E , . shase Pa 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000. addition. Early possession. PRICE FREEHOLD £3, 250. | . REEHOLD £6,000. 
Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. : Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
’ 
{ 
FRAMPTON BAKER & CO ech llth aeet 





WILL BE PAID for a well- 
£20,000 equipped SMALL HOUSE, 
preferably of the MANOR FARMHOUSE 
TYPE, with modernised farm (dairy or 
mixed) of 100-250 ACRES, within about 
80 miles of London, including the Eastern 
Counties. Possession of house and farm not 
later than Michaelmas essential. The house 
must be up to date, with electric light, 
heating, and 2 to 3 bathrooms. Will 
owners or agents please send fullest 
particulars, with photographs, if possible, 
and plans to—‘‘H.,”’ c/o JoHn D. Woop 
AND Co. No commission required. 


WANTED in SURREY or SUSSEX, 


000- 000 WILL BE PAID fora | 
£10, £15, really well-equipped 
MEDIUM-SIZED HOUSE, within about 
60 -80 MILES OF LONDON, for preference 
in HANTS, BERKS, OXON or BUCKS. 
Not more than 6-8 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms 
and central heating essential. 10-100 ACRES 
of land, and one or two cottages would | 
be the ideal size. Possession within about 
6 months. Please send full particulars 
with photographs to—Mr. “H. L.,’”’ 

c/o JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. | 


WANTED on the BERKS or WILTS 
DOWNS, Georgian House for choice, | 
with 6 bedrooms, 


MANVERS HOUSE, MANVERS ST., BATH. Tel. 3352. 





A DELIGHTFUL SOMERSETSHIRE PROPERTY 
IN A SETTING OF INCOMPARABLE CHARM 


300 ft. up and 15 minutes’ parkland walk of the ancient Roman City of Bath 
“England’s Premier Spa.”’ 


5 ACRES OF BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
TENNIS COURTS AND GOLF ADJOINING. 


Level domestic offices, 5 staff rooms, lounge, dining and reception 








Heated garages. 


stabling for 2, and 


. 2 . : : 4 é ates 5 ‘ Farmhouse, with 6 bedrooms and 

rooms, 16 guests” bedrooms (running h. & c. softened wate r), 6 _ bathrooms. 2 cottages, if possible. Not less than | upwards of 100 ‘Acres for pedigree a 

Waygood-Otis electric passenger lift. Central heating throughout, including radiator about 8 Acres.—‘‘ Banker,” c/o JOHN D.| “Jersey,’’ c/o JOHN D. Woop & CO., 23. 
bedrooms. Luxurious refinement. Air raid shelters. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. | Berkeley Square, W.1. 





OFFERED ENTIRELY FREEHOLD AT £12,000 
EX CONTENTS VALUED AT £5,000 





WELSH RIVIERA 


5 minutes Ferryside Station (next Carmarthen) G.W.R. main line. 


ROYSTON COURT. FOR SALE. 
LOVELY ELIZABETHAN 
STYLE. Built 1906, regardless of cost. 
In about 1 ACRE. Opposite Devon, 
overlooks Llanstephan Castle, sea and 
estuary (fishing). 3 reception, in- 
cluding large panelled hall with carved 
oak fireplace, 5 bedrooms, linen and 
cloakrooms, bathroom, conservatory, 


Now a successful Hotel, but equally suited for Private Residence, 
Nursing Home, School, etc. 





FRAMPTON BAKER & CO., the Sole Agents, Manvers House Manvers St., Bath. (Tel. 3352). 








CHELTENHAM AND NORTH DEVON and 5S. & W. COUNTIES 


COTSWOLDS THE ONLY COMPLETE — Commotion: outhuitings. 
fara . le Ws . 
G. H. BAYLEY & SONS ILLUSTRATED REGISTER Co.’s water, electricity. 
(Established over three-quarters of a Price 2/6 


PRICE £3,000 


(Half couid rest on mortgage). 
HUGHES, \Royston Court, Ferryside, Carmarinen. 


SELECTED LISTS FREE 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. 





ntury). 
ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS. 
27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. 
(Tel. : 2102.) 


View by appointment : 


























(Est. 1884.) EXETER. (Tel.: Ferryside 231.) 
vo prompron no BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY mer 
LONDON, 8.W.3. § 0152-3 
JUST AVAILABLE RECOGNISED AS ONE OF HE 
MIDHURST, WEST SUSSEX | SURREY, nr. EASTGRINSTEAD | LV’ position BETWEEN | RICHEST FARMING ESTATE: IN 
Midway London and Brighton. WINCHESTER & PETERSFIELD CORNWALL 5 : 
Affording first-class Farming. ‘ar ‘ing 
Hemp tn P COUNTRY HOUSE PE ART ASS = DAIRY SHEEP AND largo herd of S. Devon cattle Soa exte sive 
CHARMING GEORGIAN RESI- | Daring XVItH CENTURY), Full of ARABLE FARM. 525 ACRES. | milk production. Bounded three sic 
DENCE (EARLY 18TH CENTURY). ee een eee Modernised and | 2-SUPERIOR FARMHOUSES. | 4 sets | river and streams. 1 MILE GOOD TI UT 
All upon 2 floors. 3 reception, 5 large and wale anak mn ogg Ft 29 nt, fitted b anc | of farm buildings, tying for 60 head. FISHING. 
3 small bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main | ™! t ogre mony fall. 2 ight, fittec “yo 9 cottages. All the land in excellent heart. 460 ACRES 
electric light and water. Stabling. Garage, | CDT : ~s ing. Hai a on oo 1, | Bounded and intersected by Council roads. | 929 Acres rich feeding pasture. 170 “res 
ete. Gardens, wood and paddock. ser oh RES Pm STE S SOLD AT Water laid on to most meadows. 120) Geen fertile arable, producing mary. 2Us 
Nearly 2 ACRES. MUST BE Acres pasture, 345 Acres arable. 60 Acres ws we d. Su. rior 
10% ACRES FREEHOLD £7,000 ONCE owing to business change of plans. | woods, —. ——— ane — ‘. pe “4 
‘ : IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. FREE- FOR [SALE FREEHOLD vasaus oa wa ia ’ 
Photos and appointment to view from | HOLD ONLY £2,950. ABSOLUTE WITH VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD ONLY £16,00 
Owner’s Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY AND BARGAIN. VIEW QUICKLY. Sole Agents : . . INTT 
BALDRY, as above EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNIT 
; re BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. | BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. | BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, a5 & YC: 
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ESTATE H A RRODS OFFICES 








Kensin ‘ton 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Bytleet 
asese es ace. name 62/64, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.1 — 
.THERHEAD AND GUILDFORD “+4 REDHILL c.4 


Close t asive common, secluded position adjoining farm-lands, easy reach of shops» Walking distance of the station. 30 minutes London. 
. station and buses. eae aR a 


























* me 
FASCINATING MODERN COTTAGE . | 
(TH MANY FEATURES OUT OF THE ORDINARY. | SOLIDLY BUILT LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 
h , Ale j g i al y: 7 j 3 9 
a An L- i lounge with inglenook, dining room, downstairs cloakroom, 3 good 3 reception rooms, 8 bed and arn eng Ad with lavatory basins), bathroom, 
: vedrooms, sun balcony, tiled bathroom, loggia. Garage. ° = 
; ALL COMPANIES’ MAINS. GARAGE. 
| INEXPENSIVE AND WIDE GARDEN OF ABOUT 
DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GARDEN 
VY, 
2 ACRE WITH LAWNS, KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC. 
EARLY POSSESSION. 
4 ONLY £2,800 FREEHOLD 
ONLY £2,750 FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION. 
HarRops Lrp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806. 
HEALTHY c.3 
: GERRARDS CROSS AND AMERSHAM «3 
KINGSWOOD & TADWORTH DISTRICT ; ; ' 
In a much sought-after neighbourhood, on high ground with good views. 
Beautifully placed, about 600 ft. above sea level, within easy reach of first-class Golf and 
} only about 2 miles from the famous Walton Heath Course. 
— ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED RESIDENCE 
———— MOST ATTRACTIVE AND EASILY RUN RESIDENCE (Away from main road.) 
% | Hall, 2 reception, 5 bed 
vell- 8 reception, 8 bedrooms, and dressing rooms, 
- 2 bathrooms, billiards bathroom. Modern 
USE room. Modern drain- | drainage. Co.’s electric 
vel age. Co.’s electric light. Central heating. 
sh tight, gas and water. Main water. Garage. 
0 GARAGE, | WELL-MATURED 
ght, Secluded gardens with | GARDENS. 
lest tennis and other lawns, 
ble herbaceous —_ borders. | Lawn, vegetable garden, 
con kitchen garden, in all fruit trees, meadow. 
of about | 
7 | In a] about 
EX, 14, ACRES | 
and 23, ACRES 
ia 
23. 
z FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
»pons Ly . » . Inspected and recommended by: 
ee HARRODS LrpD., 62 . = - 9 
nous Lrp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1400. Earn, 807.) HaRrops L1p., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807. 
c.2 
HARPENDEN AND ST. ALBANS PROBABLY THE BEST BARGAIN IN THE MARKET c.2 





Amid delightful hilly country, half a mile from village, 1 mile station, 25 miles London. 


PRICE ONLY £4,500 FREEHOLD 
BUCKS AND NORTHANTS BORDERS 


In delightful country, convenient for village. 7 miles County Town. 
A GENTLEMAN’S PLEASURE FARM 
INCLUDING A 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


with 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. Main electricity, 
Complete central heating. Fitted basins in bedrooms. 


WELL WATER WITH ELECTRIC PUMP. GARAGE. LOOSE BOXES. 
COWHOUSES, ETC. COTTAGE OF 6 ROOMS. 





WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, TOGETHER WITH AN AREA 
OF PASTURELAND, IN ALL ABOUT 


FASCINATING TUDOR COTTAGE 
RED AND FASHIONED INTO A RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEFOLK. 32 ACRES 


tion, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. Main electricity and INTERSECTED BY A BROOK. 
power, Excellent water. Central heating. Garage for 2. 





! }HTFUL GARDENS, TOGETHER WITH ORCHARD AND SMALL FIELD, In addition there is a picturesque block of SIX GEORGIAN 
IN ALL ABOUT COTTAGES Let on Weekly Tenancies, producing £50 Per 
3 ACRES Annum, Tenants paying Rates. 
: FREEHOLD £5,250 Sole Agents: 
E DS LTD.; 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) Harrops L1p., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. 


4 miles Sturminster Newton, 12 miles Blandford, 17 miles Dorchester 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


ALL IN PERFECT CONDITION 


5 bedrooms (all with wash-basins), large 
boxroom, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, loggia, 
complete domestic offices. 


For orders to view apply : 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS, 


BOURNEMOUTH—SO UTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 





DORSET 


SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1, F.A1 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., AAT. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


MAIN KLECTRICITY 

ELECTRIC COOKER. GARAGE op 

3 CARS. STABLING. COLD FI \E 
GREENHOUSE. 


AND W,. ER. 


ARRANGED GARDENS 
IN ALL 


NICELY 
GROUNDS, PADDOCK. 
83, ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


STRATHMARTINE ESTATE 


MANY OF THE FARMS ON THIS VALUABLE ESTATE, ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE CILY OF DUNDEE have now been sold, but one 


or two Valuable Holdings as under are still available, and form sound and safe investments, practically on a 5 per cent. basis : 


BALDRAGON FARM... 


BRACKENS FARM 


MARYFIELD FARM 


All the above have good Houses and Buildings and owing to their situation will always command the best of Tenants. 


Rent. 
£325 


Acres. 


199 


77 £102 


45 £64 


Price. 
£6,200 


Stipend. 
£13 

£3 £1,950 

£2 £1,200 


Full particulars and planus 


will be sent on application to—Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








CANFORD CLIFFS, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


Occupying an unrivalled position with magnificent views 
over the Parkstone Golf Course to the sea and Purbeck Hills. 
With private entrance to Parkstone Golf Course. 


A SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED MODERN 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


IN EXCELLENT STATE OF REPAIR. 


5 bedrooms (4 fitted basins, h. & c.), dressing room, 3 well- 

equipped bathrooms, lounge hall, large lounge, dining room, 

sun lounge with Vita glass windows, flower room, servants’ 
sitting room, good kitchen and offices. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
THE INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS {INCLUDE LAWNS, 
SUNK ROSE GARDEN, LILY POOL, SHRUBBERIES, 
ETC. IN ALL ABOUT 
2 ACRES 


For particulars apply : 
Bournemouth West. 


Fox & Sons, 52, Poole Road, | 


| UNSOLD AT AUCTION. BY DIRECTION 
OF THE EXECUTOR. 


THE EDGE OF THE 
NEW FOREST 


ON 


About 1's miles from a main line station. 6 miles from 


Brockenhurst. 12 miles from Bournemouth. 


The Delightful Freehold Residential 
Property, 


‘* BASHLEY HOUSE,’’ BASHLEY, 
NEW MILTON. 


6 principal bedrooms, 4 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception ruoms, kitchen and offices. 


Electric lighting plant. Company’s gas and water. 


COTTAGE. GARAGE. GREENHOUSE. 


ORNAMENTAL AND KITCHEN GARDENS, WOOD- | 
| 4 well-fitted bathrooms, sun lounge, dining room, m« 


WHOLE COVERING AN AREA OF 


ABOUT 
18 ACRES 


LANDS, THE 


LOW PRICE, £3,300 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply : 
Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


BRANKSOME PARK, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


Commanding 
Enjoying a 


Situated a few yards from the seashore. 
magnificent uninterrupted marine views. 
Southerly aspect. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
THIS CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 


FITTED WITH ALL COMFORTS AND 
CONVENIENCES. 
5 principal and 2 servants’ bedrooms, 2 dressing 1 


room, sitting room, lounge hall, servants’ sitting 
good offices. 


GARAGE. ALL MAIN SERV 
WELL LAID OUT GAl 


BRICK-BUILT 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 52, Poole Road, Bournemouth W 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 


44-52, 


OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(11 BRANCH OFFICE 
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Mr. Chase— 


27x |to ‘Mr. Gardener’ 


- 
jl Pond House, Chertsey, Surrey. 
MARCH, 1943. 
DEAR MR. GARDENER, 
A good many people will be starting their sowing season this 
month, but I hope you will have nearly finished yours, as you 


will have made the majority of your sowings under cloches. There 

are, of course, a few crops that could not have been sown earlier; 
U i P M E N T perhaps the most important of these is French beans. There are 
many good varieties, and most people have their own favourite. 














“ - Je i ooling Equipment in- Mine is Masterpiece. Long Barns are probably the best cloches to 

F -old Milk C : & 7 P use ; in fact, they were originally designed for dwarf beans and 

co! ites stu rdy twin cylinder slow- dwarf peas, as they are just big enough to keep the crop 

fri . it nd ositive covered the whole time. It is safest to wait until the last week of March 

rut g «de rigeration units a P before you sow, as French beans are not hardy. You can, of course, 

‘ ; j risk of Milk get a continuous supply from June to October, or even November in 
au tic control wane ” a the South, by sowing at fortnightly intervals. 

dil: oo. The equipment is entirely British | a 

ma and available against licenses. Servicing Runners should be in about the middle of the month. As I told 

lable 1 iI ts of the you in my last letter, a useful way of saving ground is to sow them down 

fac oes are available In all parts the middle of a double row of lettuces. These are the lettuces that 





you put out in January from an October sowing, and they will be ready 






ay to cut at any time now. They will be off the ground long before the 
’ , runners are tall enough to be interfered with. It is a good plan to put 
Inspections and schemes arranged according to requirements in a little artificial as a top dressing when sowing the seed, as the ground 






ee will have to support a double crop for three to four weeks. 
wEeeneetD x * * 


You can start your Beetroot at the end of March under cloches. 
Soak the seeds overnight in water to get quicker germination. Quick 
germination is always important; with salads it tends to make them 
crisper and better tasting, and it is thought to have an influence on the 
liability to “ bolt,” tending to prevent this. 


* x x 


You should be thinking of Tomatoes towards the end of March. 
As a matter of fact, many people in this district and in warmer parts 
of the South put their plants out towards the end of this month and, 
although there is a slight risk in doing this, it is worth it on account 
of the greatly increased crop. The risk is, of course, that we shall have 




































T HE late and prolonged frosts in May, but if the cloches are covered at 
night with mats or sacking, the plants should survive any but the very 
ALLIS- C HALM E RS coldest weather. Even if you delay your planting until the first or 
second week in April it is not too early to start preparing the ground. 
MODEL eae 
\ 4 






If your soil is not too heavy and you are not too much rushed for 
time, I would advise preparing special trenches, 9 ins. deep and 1 ft. to 
18 ins. wide. The width, of course, will depend on the size of cloche 
“ you are going to use; don’t make it too wide or the sides will very likely 

ON STEEL WH EELS fall in and leave the cloches without support. Trenches give quite a 

lot of extra protection and will be a great help later on, as they virtually 

increase the height of the cloches and so enable them to be kept on 

longer. Watering is made a good deal easier, as this can be done with 
T gives rear wheel centres from 53” to 74” in steps of 3” making it especially hose or can at one end, the water being 



















suitable for all row-crop cultivations. With toolbar frame beneath the 

tractor and fitted with ridging bodies it is capable of drawing out and allowed to flow to the -~ ; Fork up = 
splitting potato rows, and the same toolbar frame can be fitted with grubbing bottom of the trench, an put in some sta e 
tines or hoe blades. You will enjoy driving this most modern of all tractors. It manure if you have any; pig manure is too 
is streamlined and has everything to make it complete for every kind of job: strong unless it is well mixed with peat or 






self-starter, electric lights for night work, hydraulic lift for implements, easy 
steering, three forward speeds, a gear for every 
purpose, and many other advantages. It represents 
farm mechanization at its best. 






leaf mould. 






x * * 













If you have to rely on fertilisers, bone 
meal is the best to use, and you should put 
in potash if you have any available. If 
the only potash you have is in the form of 
wood ash, wait until the plants have been 
in the ground for a week or two before 
applying it. Be very sparing of anything 
of a nitrogenous nature, as too much 
nitrogen tends to make plants luxuriant in leaf but sappy and 
prone to disease. A rough rule is: “Potash when young—nitrogen 
when old.” 












x * * 


During March, “ Dig for Victory” shows are being held all over the 
Owing to the rubber shortage all wheel north of England and Scotland. Make sure you attend your local show, as 
type tractors will be available with steel SS you are bound to pick up a few useful tips. You will see cloches 






Macks zencies) argreetemcrnl: mel Lerten notice. ‘© demonstrated” and photos and films of every garden operation. 
Led, ¢ 
Agents or Great 
Bo fain or Allis ; 
ec =i : oe cae 3 HES o 5 Sas, Ss | Si Ga ae Ba it~ = 
Moving : - 
Boos. ern ABBEYDORE - HEREFORDSHIRE . 






boa il ot ee a “* Three-Year Growing Chart” for gardens and allotments. Post free 1s. 
also Totton, Southamplon, ’ phone 81461, 81462, and Burton-on-Trent. 3 
hide ** Cloches v. Hitler.” The best handbook for Cloche-users. Post free 6d. 















Nitta 
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Te TRAVE L L & out me symbol of happier days _. still makes an occa- 


sional appearance in the better class shops a delight to all with its Country 


styles and superfine materials, Treasure your Travella if you have one! 


Wholesale only: SELINCOURT “6. SONS: CTS. *. 32 VERE ST = CONDON 
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Harlip 


MRS. RICHARD ANDERSON 


Mrs. Anderson, elder daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. J. H. Wybergh, of Heath Brow, Ewshott, 
Hampshire, is the wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Richard Neville Anderson, The King’s Own Royal Regiment. . 
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W.2. 
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° 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 


Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 14d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 

Country LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 





ALL-PARTY POLICY 


AST week produced at least three declara- 
tions of importance with regard to 
post-war agricultural policy. One came 
from the Royal Agricultural Society of 

England, that institutional heritage of the old 
“Improvers’’ to whom we owe so much, 
another from the Central Landowners’ Associa- 
tion of which most representative body Lord 
Phillimore is now the Deputy-President, and 
the third from a group of members of the House 
of Lords holding various political creeds. A 
week before Lord De La Warr had asked the 
Government to implement the pledge—given 
two years ago on behalf of all political parties 
as well as the present Cabinet—to maintain a 


stable and prosperous agriculture. From the 
speeches made on that occasion by Lord 
Addison, Lord Bingley, Lord Crewe, Lord 


Cranworth and Lord Phillimore, it was clear 
that there would be no difficulty, so far as the 
House of Lords was concerned, in securing the 
necessary agreement about an “all-Party” 
policy such as is obviously desirable in the 
interests of continuity. On the heels of the 
debate has come a memorandum signed by 
many of those who took part in it (and by others 
of equal wisdom in agricultural matters) setting 
out “‘A Post-war Agricultural Policy for Great 
Britain,’’ which has been definitely subscribed 
to by signatories holding almost every variety 
of political creed. “‘ We have agreed,’’ they say, 
“to proposals containing something which each 
of us might find difficult, if not impossible, to 
accept if we did not feel the overriding import- 
ance of the goal.”’ 

This example of practical tolerance deserves 
to be widely followed elsewhere. We are often 
told that toleration and compromise lead to 
flabby generalities. There is no sign of such 
cancelling-out here. The Memorandum is not 
only a clear and capable statement of the 
important points at issue but a plan for effective 
action which falls well within the region of 
practical politics. We advise all those who wish 
to clarify their thought to read it. An admirable 
distinction is drawn at the outset between those 
commodities of which we must produce a certain 
quantity in order to ensure good husbandry 
and those whose production must, as all agree, 
be expanded in the interest of the national 
health. For the first set the signatories ‘‘see 
no alternative to a policy based on import 
quotas”’; for the second, nutrition dictates a 
65 per cent. increase of milk production 
and greater production of vegetables, fruit 
and eggs. But milk can only be produced 
with maximum efficiency if the plough is taken 
round the farm to renew the pastures, and the 
Memorandum suggests that the normal wheat 
acreage necessary to efficient farming might be 
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fixed at that of 1939. plus, say, 10 per cent. 
With regard to the import quotas they are no 
strangers to this country, as students of our 
economic history remind us. A Central Import 
Board is proposed to superintend a policy of 
co-operation in an endeavour to stabilise the 
world agricultural situation by eliminating those 
catastrophic breaks in world prices which are so 
fatal to the producer. 

In spite of the fact that some of the signa- 
tories have affiliations with an official policy 
of land nationalisation, they all accept the 
principle of private ownership, subject to con- 
trol ensuring ‘“‘good management.’”’ This being 
accepted, as they point out, capital must be 
made available. Landowners not credit-worthy 
must sell, but on the other hand the death 
duties should be abated to link with a system 
of allowances for capital expenditure. There 
is much justification for the proposal that the 
control of cultivation should be restored to 
landowners whose first duty it will be to see 
that all their land is used for its best production 
purpose. How can this be ensured? A Land 
Commission is proposed which would investigate 
in detail estates suspected of being badly 
managed. If owners fail to carry out specified 
works the Commission will have the power of 
purchase, giving the owners first an option to 
sell to approved buyers. There may, of course, 
be practical alternatives to some of the pro- 
posals of the Memorandum, but they have a 
dovetailing logic and common sense which makes 
them an admirable basis for action. To quote 
their authors, ‘‘ happy-go-lucky farming, chaotic 
distribution and the landowner who is a mere 
rent-receiver are not the things which we can 
enjoy or endure and at the same time have a 
prosperous countryside.”’ 


IN KAZVIN 
N Kazvin, 

I heard the Spring, 
Singing gaily in the trees, 
All ecstasy was on the breeze, 
Blowing through thin and leafless trees; 
The Spring ! The Spring ! The Spring ! 
I heard her sing; 
In the throat of a small gay bird 
All the joy of life I heard, 
With snow on the roofs and the mountains high, 
Under a milky turquoise sky, 
With Kurds and Tartars passing by, 
dn far Kazvin. 

G. W.R. 
Kazvin, Persia. 


SIR WILLIAM AND GIANT SQUALOR 


N opening the Rebuilding Britain Exhibition 

at the National Gallery, Sir William 
Beveridge recalled that his Report planned an 
attack on only one of the giants in the way 
to reconstruction: Giant Want, which is in 
some ways the easiest to attack. He emphasised 
that Giant Squalor is even more formidable. 
The Exhibition, he suggested, provided the 
stones with which to fell that Goliath. The 
first stone is the planned use of land, polished 
by the Uthwatt Report. Without it, he asserted, 
Britain cannot be freed from squalor. Sane 
use of transport and power is the second, 
which he illustrated by comparing the cam- 
paign for a green belt round London with the 
simultaneous expansion of the Underground, 
which led to green spaces being destroyed ten 
times as fast as they could possibly be preserved. 
The third stone can be flung by the right use 
of the [fright architects, by which he meant 
those more concerned with the insides than the 
outsides of buildings. He did not belittle 
appearances, but stressed the even greater 
importance, in the homes of the future British 
race, of space for children and labour-saving 
equipment. Fourth, he set the maximum 
efficient organisation of the building industry, 
for which the Government’s scheme for expansion 
and apprenticeship after the war, in return for 
the industry doing away with casual labour, 
is a welcome first instalment. With these four 
stones he believed the way could be cleared, 
provided ‘“‘the heroic mood of war, our 
quickened sense of national duty, the joys of 
fellowship and service,’’ are also carried on into 
peace. 
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A COLOURED CENTENARY 


HE author of Tom Brown’s Schooldays 
| wrote with something very like contempt 
of the velvet caps and coloured jerseys which 


had reinforced the School-house white. tro, 


iSers 
and plain leather straps of his own boyhood, 
Less stern critics will, however, celebrate sym. 
pathetically the centenary of ‘following up” 
caps at Rugby, with their magnificence of \ :lyet 
and tassels and tinselled peaks. Just as” here 
were brave men before Agamemnon, so” here 
were colours before these; but the Rugb: caps 
may fairly claim to be the forerunners «the 
systematised caps and colours, yes, and the 
“‘despised old school tie’? as we know em. 
If so they have been the source of some ittle 
absurdities, perhaps, but of a great d | of 
innocent pleasure. Nobody who had ev. _ the 
most modest ambition as a game-play: will 
ever forget the delirious moment at schoo ‘hen 
he was told that he might wear his first ¢ our 
and how he walked upon air on his way __ the 
shop to get it. The entire panoply « cap, 
jersey, stockings and scarf has now be: cut 
down and that rightly in view of the n for 
economy, but that matters little; an eis hb of 
an inch of ribbon is as good as a medal, nda 
cap is as good as a feast of colours, as the idge 
of honourable service. Times have ch« ged, 
and the Rugby football-player no longer ears 
his tasselled cap on the actual field of co: bat, 
but he can still hang it on the wall or, whe. he 
gets older, take now and then a sly, proud ‘ook 

at where it lies in a drawer. 

WILLOWS AND WALNUTS 
VERYBODY knows how importani were 
yew and oak as woods of war in the past 


for bows and ‘‘ wooden walls.’’ 


In the last war 


we heard much of the use of ash in aeroplane 
construction, and in this beech wood is being 


employed. So much for great trees, but 


even 


so slight a species as the spindle may become 
valuable : two years ago it was noted that trees 
and bushes were being cut to make wooden 
skewers, because the metal kind were in short 


supply. 
receiving official attention. 


And now willows and walnuts are 
A recent order 


limited the uses to which basket willows may 
be put, and about the same time members of 


the Ecological Society were asked to 


send 


information about groups of fertile walnut trees 
because the Vitamin C content of walnuts had 
been found to be extraordinarily high. Willows 
were regarded as a thrifty peace-time crop long 
before small fortunes were made from cricket 


bat willows, for Fuller writes of 


it being a byeword in this country, that the profit 
by willows will buy the owner a horse before that 


by other trees will pay for his saddle. 


As for walnuts, during the Peninsular War the 


timber of a sing 
the boom cause 


specimen realised £600, and 
many of the country’s finest 


walnuts to be felled to make musket stocks. 


THE PARLOUR REDIVIVUS 


NCE upon a time the queen was in her 
parlour making bread and honey, and the 


spider asked the unsuspicious fly to wall 


his parlour. Mayors and bankers still 
parlours, but the word has come to have 
thing of an archaic sound and has been : 


seded by such repellent usurpers as “lou 


It may survive here and there in rural dis 


but it is no longer the only proper nam 


that room in which once dwelt the family 
and the photograph albums and the 
macassars. To those who have regrett 
passing—and they must be many—it is pl: 
to hear of its attempted restoration. 
cottages, which the Government is go! 
build for land-workers, are to have no! 
“living-rooms,’”’ but ‘parlours’ as we 
will be presumably in the nature of a 
parlour,’’ to be used chiefly on state occé 
“Ts ita party in a parlour?” asked Words' 
and went on to describe its denizens— 

As you by their faces see, 

All silent and all damned ! 
Let us hope that this is altogether too g 
a prognpstication and that the parlour 1 
worthy of its meaning, a room for converts 
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ates, over 
17,000 acre i the largest 
propertye 0 acquired, 
to the » aal_ Trust. 
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north of 
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1 a Georgian 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


NE has to recognise the fact that in 
this lop-sided world there are various 
points of view with regard to every- 
thing and that some of us look at 

certain matters from one angle, whereas others 
regard them from the opposite point of the 
compass. It is not quite a case of ‘‘one man’s 
meat,’’ but we have to bear in mind that tastes 
differ and that eyes, ears, brains and palates 
are not all tuned in on the same key. Some 
people enjoy reading the new poetry whereas 
others throw the book on the fire after trying 
to get the rhythm of the first verse ; some will 
thapsodise over a picture in the Academy while 
others will say it is an outrage and quite out of 
drawing; and many enjoy hearing a crooner 
while a greater number will go frantic at the 
first gurgling hiccough from the performer. 

An illustration of this inability of some to 
see any beauty in that which charms another 
happened one day when I was riding at sunset 
in a Libyan oasis with an Egyptian officer— 
a most capable, intelligent and efficient man. 
We came through a grove of palms to a high 
spot where one obtained a full view of the whole 
depression, and it was the most amazingly 
beautiful sight and striking blaze of colour I 
had ever seen. Above belts of dark green 
palms rose the high rocky scarp of the oasis, 
which was a lovely rose with every shadow 
picked out in cobalt and violet; behind there 
Were ric) purple mountains, and, beyond, the 
sky on the horizon was a delicate veridian green. 
is at that!’’ I exclaimed, and the 
0ked up and saw nothing. Then he 
is horse’s head and bridle, his saddle 
and said finally : ‘‘ What is wrong?” 

* * 


Egypt 
looked at 


and girt 


* 

S a very improbable story about 
which I will not ask people to 
‘ which I believe myself as I knew 
nimals intimately and understood 
.cters. One of them was my very 
end, Wattie, a Scottie terrier—pure 
t for possibly one tiny indiscretion 
‘ ot his great-grandmother—and the 
4 ‘sort of fox-terrier,’’ about which 
says usually: ‘“‘his mother was a 
itch and his father belonged to an 


H*: 
believ: 
the 
their ¢ 
dear old 
bred exc 
on the 
other we 
his Owne 
pedigree 
archdeac 
Wat 2 was extremely clever and artful, 
dicapped by his name, poor chap, 
an ass; and the two dogs loathed 
-3 Spot’s owner was a very great 


by 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


friend of mine Wattie realised that open warfare 
would not be tolerated, and therefore it was 
only occasionally that there were bared teeth 
and bristling hackles, and the rough and tumble 
which might have cleared the air never occurred. 

One day Spot, Spot’s owner, Wattie, I my- 
self and several others (note the order of 
precedence) met at the flat of a friend who was 
a collector of rugs and carpets, and he showed 
us with pride a recent acquisition—a pair of 
Persian donkey saddle-bags turned into a giant 
hassock, and extremely beautiful they were. 
While we were admiring the saddle-bags Wattie 
and Spot walked round each other on their toes 
with hard looks in their eyes which spoke 
volumes. 

Then our host began to serve out drinks, 
and at the moment when everyone’s attention 
was devoted to the tray of bottles and glasses 
I saw old Wattie make a quick appreciation 
of the situation and walk very quietly over to 
the saddle-bags. Then with a meaning look at 
Spot he came back to my chair and sat down 
beneath it; as he expected, no one else had 
noticed his little act. 

There is only one thing a dog can do when 
the gauntlet is flung down in this fashion, and 
Spot did it. Like the blundering ass he was he 
did not wait, as Wattie had done, until the 
party were otherwise occupied, but ran across 
the room straight to the saddle-bags. Next 
moment there were howls of rage, everyone, 
except myself, hit and kicked at Spot, and he 
was turned out of the room into the passage in 
disgrace. 

I noticed a look of gloating triumph in 
Wattie’s eyes as his enemy with tucked-in tail 
was slung through the door as a dog unfit to 
move in civilised circles, and I have no doubt 
in my mind that his act had been deliberate 
to achieve the result he anticipated. A trifle 
malicious perhaps, but after all everything is 
permissible in a total war. 

* * 
* 
N unusual and quite laudable use of the 
electric wire is, I believe, now made on 
some of the eel fisheries in Ireland and Scotland. 
On most big rivers, where eels run in large 
numbers in the autumn, it is impossible to send 


the full flow of water during floods through the 
hatch which leads to the eel rack, and it is of 
course during heavy water on moonless nights 
that the eel travels to the sea in great numb rs. 
This means that a very large number of eels 
get a clean run through an open hatch or over 
a weir, and only a proportion take the outlet, 
which lezds to the rack—and the fishmonger’s 
slab. To prevent this, I am told, a charged 
wire is sunk in the river below the surface, 
barring all exits except that which leads to the 
hatch where the trap is set. As water is a most 
excellent conductor of electricity there is suffi- 
cient current from one wire running across the 
river to drive the fish away from the weir and 
other hatches. 
* * 
VEN the acute fish shortage we have ex- 
_4 perienced during the autumn and the 
winter has not overcome the natural aversion, 
which some nine-tenths of the country popula- 
tion have for the eel, I say country population 
advisedly, as my most vivid recollection of 
glove fights at the Ring in other days is vendors 
of jellied eels among the onlookers between 
contests, and it struck me always that a man 
who could eat a thing like a jellied eel with his 
fingers at a ringside seat must be particularly 
fond of them. 

An old and disused eel weir in this part of 
the world was reconditioned and put into 
working order, more as a patriotic effort for 
the benefit of the local people than for the sake 
of any profit which might accrue; but it was 
a complete failure so far as local purchasers 
were concerned, for no one, except myself, 
would buy the eels. Ultimately a contract was 
made with a London firm, and now all the fish 
go straight into packing-cases bound for 
Billingsgate, and our local supply is cut off. 

The British housewife is a most conserva- 
tive creature, and, unless the fish displayed on 
the slab belongs to one of the six or seven 
recognised species, she will not look at it even 
if it means a meatless and fishless day. Our 
local shop obtained recently a large supply of 
John Dorys, and the John Dory, despite his 
facial resemblance to Mussolini, is. a delicacy 
and ranks with a sole. Only two or three of 
the fish were sold, and the remainder went into 
the offal tub. The sad point about all this is 
that the initiated have to suffer for the costive 
conservatism of the rest, for never again will 
our fishmonger cast his pearls before swine. 
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OASES OF 
TUNISIA 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL H. E. VEREY, bso. 


HE Garden of Eden was no doubt an oasis, and the authorities 

appear to favour some site between the Tigris and Euphrates 

as its most likely position. No angel with a flaming sword 

was required to discourage our first parents from straying 
beyond its borders. All round it stretched the barren and waterless 
desert, and the misery of the struggle to survive in that inhospitable 
wilderness, compared with the rich fruitfulness which the waters of an 
oasis assure, must have been the measure of the punishment of Adam 
and Eve for their disobedience. One oasis is very like another, and 
those of Tozeur and Nefta, not far from where our troops are fighting 
in Tunisia, give the traveller a pretty good idea of what the Garden of 
Eden must have been like, for the system of cultivation now employed 
by the local Arabs cannot be much different from those of the most 
ancient days. 


THE OASIS OF TOZEUR 


After we had visited the great amphitheatre at El Djem andj left our 
motor at Sfax, a train carried us on from this old walled Arab town, one 
spring evening, some years ago, through Gafsa to Metlaoui, centre of 
the traffic from the rich phosphate mines nearby, where we changed into 
a goods train with one old red plush compartment attached, which 
deposited us in the early morning at Tozeur station. Half an hour’s 
ride on donkeys brought us to the town and breakfast. Tozeur is built 
on the level of the desert plain adjoining the oasis, which is some hundreds 
of feet below. The Compagnie Générale Transatlantique had built a 
small hotel, to encourage tourists, of local bricks, copying the charming 
brick decoration for which the old Arab houses in that part of Tunisia 
are remarkable. The rooms were all on the ground floor round an 
interior courtyard planted with flowers and orange trees. Rabbits and 
ring-doves hopped in and out of our bedroom door and later in the day 
figured in the menu, and at least once, while I was shaving at the window, 
which looked out towards the town, a camel paused in its disdainful and 
deliberate progress to poke its head in with a sneer. Walks in the oasis 
were a never-ending delight, especially in the early morning or late 
evening. Runnels of water, diverted at fixed hours from one channel 
to another, irrigated the whole area, every yard of which was intensively 
cultivated with successive crops of vegetables, corn and clover, while an 


IN THE NEFTA OASIS 


Alive with sound in contrast to the desert silence—trickling 
waters, cooing doves, rustling trees 


THE MARKET, NEFTA 
The great square, dotted with large earthenware storage jars, as if Ali Baba and his forty thieves had left their belongings behind the 1 
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endless variety of fruit trees—apricots, 
oranges, loquts, mespilus, and even apples— 
combined to ake it a very garden of the 


Lord. 





High ove all, like the pillars of some 
enormous c°:. 2dral, rose the smooth columns 
of the date . Ims. Their canopy of leaves, 
rustling i: the breeze, tempered the 
violence 0° «=? Sun for the fruit and crops 
below. Ir of the utter silence of the 
desert the is was alive with sound, the 
trickling © ters, the cooing of ring-doves 
and twitt of birds flying about among 
the trees, the laughter and singing of 
the Arabs ork and their women washing 
clothes in treams. 

TICE AT NEFTA 

The | h Civil Governor very kindly 
invited u: de with him to Nefta on one 
of his ju lispensing visiting days. We 
started ve cly to avoid the heat, following 
a hard tri etween the desert sands, with 
the vast « ise of the salt marsh Shott el 
Djerid o1 left over which a mirage of 
trees and ers flickered. The ride took 
about thr ours. The Oasis of Nefta was OUTSIDE THE TOWN: TOZEUR 
much like one at Tozeur, except that it It lies adjoining the oasis some hundreds of feet below 


boasted a. pool overhung with date palms 
and fruit 's, and a great market square 
dotted wit) large earthenware storage jars, 
as if Ali Baba and his forty thieves had left 
their belongings behind them. 

We watched the Governor dispensing 
justice in a small courtroom crowded with 
litigants and their friends. The proceedings 
in Arabic seemed to take the form of a 
shouting match in which the Governor 
certainly held his own, and after a prolonged 
bout of this the Governor gave his decision 
which, from the general smiles, appeared to 
be witty as well as to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. While walking round the town 
| went into a house to change a film out of 
the sun and the Arab owner said something 
u in protest to the Governor. “He asks,” said 
the Governor to my wife, ‘““whether your 
husband is after his wives, but you need not 
be concerned, Madame—they are all ugly to 
a degree.”’ 

Riding home in the late evening light 
with a spectacular sunset to admire, we asked 
our friend the Governor what tip would be 
appropriate for the man who all day, on foot, 
had led my wife’s horse. ‘‘Tip,” he replied, 
—-s at all. He is a murderer and has 
thoroug ] i i 
tn Hip re oe SBEITLA: THE FORUM AND ARCH OF CONSTANTINE 


fo visit Sbeitla we left Tozeur in the One of the finest cities of the late Roman Empire in Africa 








THE THREE TEMPLES, SBEITLA (THE ROMAN SUFETULA, DESTROYED A.D. 648) 
Their other front overlooks from terraces of steps an enclosure surmounted by the remains of colonnades 
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early morning and took the train via Metlaoyj 
which gave us a day and night at Sbeiti, 
and caught the early morning train to Tunis 
the following day. j 


A ROMAN CITY 


Sbeitla, where the station a: Arab 
town have been front page news du ing the 
last week or two, was known as Sw: tula in 
Roman times, and is the site of on. of the 
finest cities of the late Roman E> pire jp 
Africa. 

It is situated where the great  ighway 
from Carthage intersected the m= 1 road 
from Theveste, now Tebessa. Here tek place 
the first disastrous encounter bet: -en the 
Cross and the Crescent in North Afr ., when 
the army of the Exarch Grego is was 
utterly defeated by Abdullah-ibn-° ad and 
so much booty was taken that it is >corded 
that every horseman got 3,000 dc. rs and 
every infantryman 1,000 dinars. 

There are a magnificent trium> al arch 
of Constantine, A.D. 305, bearing — 5 name 


|'TOZEUR AND THE OASIS. SHOWING TYPICAL CONFORMATION OF 
THE COUNTRY 


Soe 


VN A 


a 


NATIVE BRICKWORK, TOZEUR 


A tradition of diaper in relief, of ancient Persian origin, recently adopted by the 
French for modern buildings 


A KUBRA, TOZEUR 


and that of Maximian, and three immense 
temples side by side, overlooking from ter- 
races of steps an enclosure surrounded by 
the remains of colonnades. Though stripped 
by the Moslems of its finest marbles to 
decorate their mosques at nearby Kairouat, 
it is a striking monument to its Roma 
builders. Many “impluviums” of the Roman 
houses have been turned into hmnstian 
baptisteries which have fine mosaic ‘loorings 
bearing Christian symbols fashione:\ out 0! 
the earlier Roman remains by a later ‘ hristiat 
era. In contrast to the heat at To. -ur only 
a day or two before, an icy wind om the 
mountains of Algeria scarified us. Not all 
our coats and scarves could keep « + watm, 
the puddles were frozen and the : .oms ! 
the horrid little inn (not one of the .G.1T.5 
were like an ice house. The patro: , who 
obviously wanted our custom for 2othet 
night, very nearly failed to rouse 1 in the 
morning in time to catch the tr: 2, but 
horrified by the prospect of anotl - nigh! 
in that inn, we had just time to br le ou! 
things into suitcases and race acro. 10 the 


’ station to catch the Tunis trair -break 
SFAX. IN THE ARAB TOWN fastless. 
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FE] L PONIES 


THE N. TIONAL TRUST STUD 
( | GOWBARROW 


By S. SUMMERHAYS 


Sa 


ell known perhaps of all our 
‘e breeds, the Fell pony possesses 
he virtues that have made our 

strains the very source and 
backbon 10rse-breeding in this country, so 
that the uence has spread world-wide. 


Aps ym the Fell pony’s conformation, 
‘consider ountry of his foaling-days and the 





nature ‘ nursery. West of the Pennine 
range 0 , his home is the wild moorlands 
of West nd and Cumberland, where grouse 
and eve » birds make their home. A living 
is hard] n there by a pony even in fair 
weather in winter Helm wind shrieks its 
fury fre ie north-east through the valleys 
and ove snow-covered sides of the moun- 
tains, | sh surroundings the ponies have to 
scratch living through the snow, yet they 
survive. vey rank with the Highlands and 
Shetlanc. for hardiness. 

Strong as little carthorses, these Fell 
ponies snd no more than 14 hands, the 


average size being perhaps 13.2. Great numbers 
of them used to work in droves of 20, carrying 
lead from mines; 16 stones of lead, slung pannier 
fashion, 240 miles a week—an astonishing 
performance. Yet they are good rides, well- 
balanced and very kindly and tractable. Short- 
backed, short-legged, with an ample girth, they 
have a good riding shoulder but rather lack 
pony character in the head, which perhaps is 
the only fault to be found in a typical Fell. 


Demand in recent years, mostly from the 
dairies and small tradesmen of the north, for a 
pony of more size, unhappily induced many 
farmer-breeders to cross their good mares with 
Clydesdales and other heavy horses, to the dis- 
may of those who would keep pure this precious 
pony blood. So serious had the position become 
that at the request of the National Pony 
Society, just a year ago, the secretary and I 
visited the Fell Stallion Show, at which were 
paraded for our benefit mares as well. As the 
result of this I reported that, though the type 
remained pure, the numbers available were 
ever decreasing, and this I verified by many 
enquiries from breeding farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood. The Fell pony was, as I could plainly 
see, being developed by cross-breeding into a 
coarse-bred, trotting vanner, useful enough, 
— retaining little, if any, of native pony 
dlood. 





A FELL PONY AT HOME 
Bred by Mr. Roy B. Charlton 
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FELL. PONIES ON CARROCK COMMON BELOW CARROCK FELL 


Yet how much has been done, in the short 
space of one difficult year, to save the pony in 
its pure state! The National Trust, with a 
promptness and foresight for which all pony 
lovers must be grateful, has allowed a number 
of Fell ponies to run in their deer park enclosure 
on Gowbarrow Fell, overlooking Ullswater Lake. 
The Fell pony’s greatest champion, Mr. Roy B. 
Charlton, Past President of the National Pony 
Society and owner of the Linnell Stud of Fell 
Ponies, is handing over six in-foal mares to the 
Trust now and arranging for one of his stallions 
to join them for the season. In this way the 
National Trust are given the very best start to 
enable them to build a stud of the purest 
strain, for there is none better in the country. 
Mr. Charlton’s generosity and enthusiasm has 
given, with the Trust, a new life to the Fell, and 
it will, I hope, be a long one. 


The enclosure on Gowbarrow Fell is 
soundly fenced and extends to some 750 acres. 
The position is ideal and the ponies are entirely 
native to these surroundings. They thrive on 
exposure and these hardy fellows in their great 
winter coats can laugh at the wildest of storms. 
The mares will be ‘“‘done’”’ well, and provision 
has been made for supplementing food supplies 
in severe winter weather. In addition, should it 
appear desirable at any time, alternative accom- 
modation will be made available by the Trust. 

Those who have been interested in this 
breed and remember it in the days when great 
numbers were bred, will associate Gowbarrow 
Fell with the name of Swinburn, a family who 
were large breeders of Fells at Gowbarrow Hall 
Farm. The local committee of the National 
Trust is to have as its chairman Major Bush, 


who resides beside Ullswater, and near the Park. 
Other members of the committee who are 
taking a keen interest in the project are Major 
Hassel, of Dalesmain, and Mrs. Anthony 
Lowther, of Askham Hall. They have the 
assistance, enthusiastically given, of Mr. Bruce 
Thompson, the local representative of the Trust. 
Mr. Charlton and Mr. George Relph, the 
Hon. Secretary of the Fell Pony Society, are 
making their advice and help always available 
to the Trust. Mrs. Anthony Lowther is Master 
of the Ullswater Foxhounds, and the name of 
Lowther must always be associated with the 
famous Fell ponies of Lowther. 


I understand that all concerned are looking 
well ahead, making sure that satisfactory 
accommodation will be available at weaning 
time, and that when breaking and making time 
arrives it will be found that all has been 
arranged. Thus, in so short a time, entirely 
through the enthusiasm and generosity of a 
few public-spirited people, this really grand 
type of native pony, as good as any we have, 
has been lifted from a desperate position to one 
that holds high hope for the future. The real 
merit of this pony deserves it. His hardiness, 
strength, temperament, balance and economical 
way of living will repay those who have come 
to his help, and he is, too, of the real ride-and- 
drive type. There must be many pure bred 
mares about the country. Among their owners 
are there not some who will support the 
National Trust and emulate Mr. Charlton’s 
generosity by giving or loaning to the Trust 
some mares to join the party of matrons on 
Gowbarrow Fell? Spring-time is breeding-time, 
and here is spring nearly with us. 





HOGGED MANE AND WITH LEGS TRIMMED 
Miss Joan Hoddinott on a show champion, Linnell Pearl 








HE turning of wooden vessels on a 
lathe is certainly one of the ancient 
crafts that survive from prehistoric 
times. The type of lathe used in 
different parts of the world has varied greatly : 
in Europe the most primitive type was the pole 
lathe, which is the kind still in use in a few parts 
of the British Isles. It probably originated for 
work out in the woods, where two adjacent 
tree trunks, cut down to the required height, 
would support the bench, while a growing 
sapling could be harnessed to provide the motive 
power by its spring: this “‘pole’’ would be 
harnessed by a rope or strap to the lathe. 

Such work still lingers in the Chilterns, 
where wood for certain purposes has to be 
turned while green. Before the last war any 
number of pole lathes could be found working 
there, mainly turning chair legs for the Wycombe 
factories. Now there are few left. One turner 
makes fine bowls on a common near Newbury, 
out of beechwood or elm. Kings Cliffe, in 
Northamptonshire, used to be called the 
Wooden Spoon Village, since almost the whole 
population was engaged in turning. To-day, 
there may still be one or two turners there, not 
more. Butinsome remote valleys of West Wales 
a very interesting group of turners is still working. 

During the Middle Ages this work must 
have been of the highest importance, for most 
domestic utensils were made in this way. As 
late as 1522 the Drapers’ Company used 
“ashen cups”’ at their Feast. The Wykehamist’s 
trencher is a survival of the normal tableware 
of a few centuries ago. But in Wales, wooden 


bowls and spoons are still made for use in some 

districts and for servirig the 

broth, of old Wales. 
“Thirty years ago,” 


“cawl,’”’ or thick 


said a miller on the 





A CARMARTHENSHIRE TURNER AT 
HIS POLE LATHE IN AN OLD STABLE 
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TRADITIONAL ; 
WELSH TURNERY 


Written and Illustrated by M. WIGHT 


Teifi river, ‘‘it 
was wood every- 
where”’—for 
dishes, bowls and 
spoons. In the 
valley of its little 
tributary the 
Cych, as lately as 
the seventies of 
last century, there 
were no fewer than 
seven turners’ 
workshops all 
making this kind 
of thing, all of the 
same name and 
probably all ulti- 
mately related to 
one another. 

Nowthereare 
not more than four 
in all South Wales. 
One is near Llan- 
dilo and the others 
are in the Teifi 
and Cych valleys, 
on the borders of 
Carmarthenshire 
and Cardigan- 
shire. Allofthem 
have little work- 
shops and prob- 
ably the pole 
lathe was early 
adapted to indoor 
work, Except that the pole has now to be cut 
down and set up, fixed into a corner of the 
shop, the construction of the lathe has not 
altered much. 

The work is very fatiguing, for the turner 
has to stand upon one leg while the other works 
the treadle, and both his hands are occupied 
upon the bench. He has a back-rest to steady 
and support him; and it is claimed that this 
must be fixed in such a way as to help to guide 
his hands in working his chisel with the grain of 
the wood. The to-and-fro motion set up by 
alternately depressing and releasing the treadle 
is thought to be more satisfactory, if slower, 
than the continuous revolving of a machine 
lathe, for the shavings are cleared away from 
the work by each retrograde motion. 

Although so much harder, the work of a 
skilled turner using the pole lathe is almost 
as quick as that done on a modern lathe. Two 
Welsh turners tested this, working one against 
the other with a pole lathe and a machine lathe 
respectively, and by the end of the day, the 
modern machine was only a bowl or two ahead 
of the primitive lathe. 

The woods of Glen Cych, the principal seat 
of this ancient industry, have always been 
famed for their sycamore, and this is the wood 
preferred for all domestic purposes. It is white 
and easy to work and to keep clean in use. 

All these traditional crafts are hereditary 
and have probably been carried on in the same 
place for many generations. It has been found 
that a break of only one generation causes a 
a great loss of skill that takes long years to 
recover. One family now maintains this craft 
in the Cych valley. One brother, after his 
workshop had been burnt down, launched out 
into a small factory run by water power, to 
do wood turning on a larger scale, employing a 
few men in addition to those of his own family. 
Here are several modern lathes and other 
machinery; and large quantities of farm imple- 


ments are turned out as well as the old-fashioned * 


domestic utensils. This man was reckoned the 
best hand with the pole lathe in Abercych, 
Pembrokeshire, but now he has none, and his 
brother, who has a small farm nearby, is the 
only man who has one in the district. It is 
usual in Wales for these small local industries 
to be combined with farming a small holding; 
in this way a much better living is made than 
by either alone. 
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THE TEIFI VALLEY WORKSHOP OF THE LATE WILLIAM 
REES, ONE OF THE BEST KNOWN OF WELSH TURNERS 


It is a converted woollen mill using water power 


Here the lathe is fixed in an old farm build- 
ing turned workshop: a machine lathe is 
there also, and nowadays the pole lathe is 
mostly kept for show and for demonstrating 
the craft to interested callers. There is also a 
wheel lathe, an early stage in the evolution of 
the machine lathe: a boy is employed to turn 
the wheel from which the motive power is 
conveyed by a belt to the lathe. The wood is 
first roughly shaped with the axe before fixing 
on the lathe. For some purposes it needs 
seasoning. This is done by boiling it in the 
lump. If this has been done, bowls will last 
indefinitely and only need thorough scrubbing 
with cold water to keep them clean enough to 
eat from. 

Their chisels and other tools are also made 
by the turners : they must be kept very sharp, 
and many different cutting edges are needed 
to shape the curves on bowls and _ spoons. 
Besides bowls and spoons, there are many dairy 
utensils turned here, such as cream skimmers, 
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(Above, left) AGED 76, J. DAVIES, OF LLANCYCH, STILL WORKS 
AT HIS POLE LATHE. (Above, right) A WELSH SPOON-MAKER. 


Spoons are roughly shaped with the axe before turning or carving. 
(Right) POTATO-MASHER, BUTTER-PRINT, BUTTER-SCOOP, 
BOWL AND LADLES 


turned almost as thin as paper, butter beaters, scoops and prints. Ona 
larger scale there are great ladles for calf meal or buttermilk. All Welsh 
ladles have a hook at the tip of the handle by which they are hung 
up, when not in use, on shelves or miniature racks. This also has the 
advantage of keeping the ladle from slipping down into the pot or barrel 
in which it is being used. 

In the old days little wooden boxes were turned for holding butter 
for the men to take out with their dinner in the fields. Tradition even 
dictates the shape of a spoon handle: for the neighbouring counties of 
Pembrokeshire, Cardiganshire and Carmarthenshire which meet in this 
district, the right pattern must be made: no one will look at a spoon 
made for another county. 

Then there are also made the more sophisticated things like egg cups, 
milking stools, and pastry markers, all of which are still asked for at the 
fairs and market stalls where most of this work is sold. But under war-time 
conditions the output of these craftsmen is much reduced : timber is hard 
to get, no fancy woods are available for making bowls for the shops 
Where tourists used to visit and the men’s time is more than fully 
occuple ! on the land. 

__ Since war broke out, one of the best known Welsh turners has died, 
William lees, of Henllan in ‘the Teifi Valley. He was a master craftsman 
indeed, and was often to be seen demonstrating the work at agricultural 
and ri industries shows. At one time he was teaching apprentices, 
but t rt takes very long to learn. One of his greatest adventures, 
for | ke little English, was a visit to London for an exhibition; 
anotl is at the Royal Show at Derby, when King George V took a 
keen ‘st in his demonstration. A gift of his to the writer was a 
wood Pp copied from an illustration of an old chalice that he had 
— some newspaper. Of late years Rees worked in a converted 
a | using water power: his discarded pole lathe and a wheel 
athe . a fine set of traditional Welsh turned ware made by him, 
rie Welsh National Museum at Cardiff, in the turner’s shop A 
_ 8 was to turn some work using oak taken from a building 
“en ld and, of course, immensely hard. 
aditional forms of these Welsh-turned vessels have a distinctive 
ine and finish, with perfect fitness for their purpose; and arche- 
ve discerned an unmistakable resemblance in form between them 
mains of wooden vessels found in excavating prehistoric villages 
us country and on the Continent, especially in the Swiss lake 
Che conclusion is that this craft was brought to Britain with some 
amigration perhaps three thousand years ago, and now lingers only 
mote western valleys. Small wonder that its tradition is handed 
Vales with immense family pride: along the Teifi Valley many of 
@ belong to one of the oldest racial types in the country. MODERN WELSH TURNER’S 
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WINTER. THE NORTH FRONT 


From left to right : the “ chapel,” Murgatroyd building, “‘ banqueting-hall,” and Starkie wing 


EAST RIDDLESDEN HALL, YORKSHIRE 


A PROPERTY OF THE NATIONAL TRUST 


One of the best preserved of Yorkshire manor houses, dating from the seventeenth century and possibly built in part by the 
Halifax masons of the Bodleian Quadrangle at Oxford. 


URGATROYD is the name chosen 
by W. S. Gilbert for the Bad 
Baronets in Ruddigore— 
Painted emblems of a race 
All accurst in days of yore, 
and the Murgatroyds of East Riddlesden 
were little better, though not  baronets. 
“There was a rot among the gentry,” the 
nonconformist divine Oliver Heywood was 
told in the next century by another minister. 
“Some in debt, some imprisoned, some rooted 


out, some dead, posterity beggared.”’ The 
Murgatroyd family, he added, “is the most 
dreadful instance in the country; all that 
know them tell strange tales. Oh what un- 
thriftness, wickedness, sloth and God’s curses 
for the same. John 3, 33. Zech 5, 4.” 
This rot in Halifax gentry seems to have 
set in after the Civil Wars. The last three 
Murgatroyds of East Riddlesden perished 
miserably in York Castle some time during 
Charles II’s reign. Thomas, whom his father 





2.—THE NORTH PORCH AND MURGATROYD BUILDING 


had disinherited but who nevertheless suc. 
ceeded his four childless younger brothers at 
the Hall, was imprisoned, with his two uncles, 
for debt. He tried to escape and consequently 
was 

double-ironed, that is to say fettered both legs 
together with very heavy irons for the space of six 
years, and so fettered all the time and never taken 
off, so that he could never put off his clothes till 
they had to be cut off and all that time lay in the 
dungeon or low jail amongst thieves and felons in 
danger of his life in unheard-of misery. 

The father of this wretched brood, 
James, had been a rich clothier from 
Warley, near Halifax, reputed worth 
£2,000 a year (£20,000 by values to- 
day), who had bought East Riddlesden 
in 1638 of the Rishworths and built the 
main part of the house soon afterwards. 
He had been a litigious man himself, 
independent and self-made, nbd doubt, 
who could not see the sense of making 
a ridiculous little feudal payment for 
another tenement he had bought near 
Skipton. The payment was only of one 
hen yearly, but, unfortunately for him, it 
was due to the yet more obstinate Lady 
Anne Clifford. Precisely because she 
spent thousands of pounds on recon 
structing her families’ feudal castles— 
at Appleby, Barden, Skipton, Brough, 
and the rest—she was the less ‘ikely to 
remit a single customary fowl. Her 


steward relates the whole episc !e in his 
diary, from which it is evider that 4 
valuable “ vested interest” was +t stake, 
besides the principle of the th g: 
There had been anciently paid for 10 years 
continuance to the Castle of Skiptor »00 boon 
hens yearly, and the like to , the astle e 
Appleby by the Tenants beside t! + rents 
One Murgatroyd, a rich clothier « Talifax 
having bought a tenement near Ski 91, ~ 
to pay one hen, which demanded « him “4 
absolutely refused. Her ladyship wa solve 
not to lose that hen, being her an t right, 
and the loss of all the rest dependin ‘0 that. 
Being forced to bring her action ag 1st = 
at York Assizes, she recovered her he — 
3 much. 


it cost her £200 and Mr. Murgatroyd 
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3.—THE HALL 
THE ENTRANCE 
GATES 


(Right) 
THROUGH 


ir John Otway and Sir 
got in fees in that cause 
‘on her hen, the tra- 
Lady Anne had it 
ved to the defendant. 
y have been not so 
yus gesture as a punc- 
ince of the letter of 
m. It was a “boon 
the steward’s diary 
nts out, was a cus- 
ent, dating at least 
hirteenth century. 
Original; m payments in kind 
were mac the lord of a manor 
by his te s against the “boon 
: he was customarily 
1 them all at the con- 
ir equally customary 
in helping to get in 

The payments long 

work, and, when 
»ubt went to the lord’s 
this expensive case, 
however, -2dy Anne may have 
deemed it as well to be on the safe 
side and have it served roasted. 

The custom, and the word “boon,” 

still persist in the American ‘‘bee,’’ where 
each participant in a communal task, be it 
raising a house or learning to spell, used 
to be expected to contribute towards the 
accompanying refreshment, or “beano’’ as 
the word has come down to us in this 
country. 

East Riddlesden Hall is on the outskirts 
of Keighley, beside the River Aire. The 
manor is mentioned in Domesday and was 
held by Maudes and then Paslews before the 
Rishworths inherited it about 1590. It is 
uncertain how much of the present buildings 
is of earlier date than the purchase by James 
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4—ROSE WINDOW AND SOUTH PORCH 
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Murgatroyd on the eve of the Civil War. The 
pool beyond which the visitor sees the north 
side of the old rambling house (Fig. 3) is 
probably the stagnum de Ridlesden from which 
the Canons of Bolton Abbey got fish in 1320; 
and the great barn that stands beside it, at 
right angles to the house, is undoubtedly 
medizval, to judge by the massiveness of its 
timbers (Fig. 5). The centre of the house, too, 
though apparently reconstructed in the six- 
teenth century ond lacking its original roof, 
seems to represent the medizval manor hall. 

The buildings consist of three groups in 
a row. To the east of the central single- 


5.—IN THE 
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storey “banqueting-hall”’ is a gabled block 
with thick mullioned windows of many lights, 
entered by a curious porch (Fig. 2). To the 
west of the hall is the front of a partly 
demolished wing called the Starkie building 
(Fig. 7) after the family who succeeded the 
Murgatroyds and built it in 1692. Jutting 
obliquely forward from the north front 
(Fig. 2) is a battlemented wing with four 
doorways, called the Chapel though there is 
no sign of its use as such, bearing the initials 
of James and John Murgatroyd and their 
wives, with the words ‘Vive le Roy 1642.” 
The wing has the appearance of being 


GREAT BARN BESIDE THE LAKE 
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6.—A CHARACTERISTIC WEST RIDING FRONT OF THE EARLY 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
The garden side of the Murgatroyd house, showing the continuous windows and the 
gothic rose window 
















































8.—FALCONS’ MEWS IN THE GARDEN WALL 





















additional lodgings; a ‘‘ barracks’’ for men 
servants, perhaps added on the site of a 
earlier domestic chapel, which may account 
for its eccentric alignment. 

The odd arrangement of the other three 
sections of the house—a Jacobean and a 
William-and-Mary, block on either side of 
the ‘“‘banqueting-hall”—is only accountable 
if the latter represents the original =ucleys 
The hall contains a great fireplace tig. 9) 
more rudely Renaissance in charac: r thay 
the east wing, and therefore (as we s. all see| 
almost certainly older: probabl: Eliza- 
bethan. The hall windows, each of tw double 
lights (one is seen on the left of Fig. }, seem 
also of that date, their proportions verhaps 
due to their replacing medieva'  trefoij. 
headed hall windows. 

In the seventeenth century aner -y with 
dwelling-rooms beyond was addec to the 
east end of this hall (Fig. 2). Then * block 
was of three gables, with similar © ints to 
north and south, where the porch is _ peated 
at the other end of the entry p sage— 
probably on the line of the medizva' screens 
(Fig. 6). Mullioned windows of mar « lights 
stretch the whole width of each ga>.s, But 
the most curious element in the desiz.; is the 
blending of the Renaissance porch «:tabla- 
ture with Gothic tradition in the ros window 
above each entry and crocketed fini«.’s on the 
battlements. 

All these conservative features, «ind also 
the stepped windows in the heads of the 
gables, are characteristic of Halifax building 
tradition about 1600. Mr. Louis Ambler 
(Old Halls and Manor Houses of Y orkshire) 
points out that rose windows surmounting 
porch-doorways are peculiar to the West 
Riding. Other rose windows in the neigh- 
bourhood were at Heath Grammar School 
(1598), Bradley Hall (about 1590), Lumb 
Hall, Drighlington (1650), and Elland New 
Hall. 

Now, Heath, Bradley, and Elland are 
associated by Mr. T. W. Hanson (Halifax 
A.S. Trans., October 2, 1928) with the Halifax 
builder John Akroyd who, with Michael 
Bentley and Thomas Holt, were imported to 
Oxford by Sir Henry Savile (a Halifax man) 
to build the Schools Quadrangle, the Tower 
of the Five Orders, and Merton College 
Quadrangle about 1610. As the same mingling 
of classic and Gothic marks their Oxford 
work as this building, it would be tempting 
to suggest some connection in this case, were 
it not that the builders who went to Oxford 
were all dead by 1620, and Murgatroyd did 
not buy East Riddlesden till 1638. 

It is possible that all this west block was 
built in the early years of the century— 
before Murgatroyd bought the property, 
either by him as tenant or by the eventual 
vendor, John Rishworth, and so may be an 
Akroyd building. Edmund Starkie did not 
acquire full possession of the property from 
the Murgatroyds till 1708, yet set the date 
1692 on his west addition to the house (Fig. 7), 
so there would be some precedent for such 
anticipation. On the other hand, «s this 
latest addition to the house shows, olc! forms 
lingered long in the Aire Valley. Hee 1s 4 
building contemporary with Hampton Court, 
still using stone mullions and gable , and 
looking half a century older than it s. S0 
the Murgatroyd wing is probably to b: dated 
about 1640, and its rose-windowed  <othic 
to be recognised as the West Riding tra ition, 

of which John Akroyd was not the < eator 
but an exponent. 

This accounts for the conse: ative 
decoration of the rooms in the Murg royd 
wing. Out of the entrance passage ope s the 
old kitchen, facing north, with the « ng 
room beyond, and the drawing-room, 2ciN§ 
south (Fig. 12). Both have elaborate ; aster 
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9.—FIREPLACE OF THE BANQUETING-HALL 
Tudor carving in the oldest part of the house 


ceilings (Fig. 10). In that of the drawing-room, 
a lion rampant is freely introduced. It is 
found on other old Halifax ceilings and may 


refer to the Talbots, Earls of Shrewsbury. 
This repetition of the same mould certainly 
indicates a Halifax plasterer. The lintel 
of the drawing-room fireplace carries a 
mysterious inscription: the date 1648 and 
THEY MAIDES OF COJUNINA. The letters 
jun are less well executed and’ may be 
an alteration. It has been suggested that 
the 1 and D of MAIDES are ligulate, and 
so read MAUDES, the name of the earliest 
recorded lords of Riddlesden. The panel- 
ling and fireplaces of one of the bedrooms 
were sold about 1912, but are in situ in 
others (Fig. 11). 

The Starkies lived at Riddlesden for a 
century, the last to do so being Nicolas 
Starkie, whose notoriously sporting wife was 
known as Madam Starkie. When it was 


11—A PANELLED BEDROOM 


reported to him that she had broken a joint 
when out hunting, he is remembered to have 
remarked gruffly “the wrong joint.’ After 
his death at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the place went to two daughters 
who had married a Mr. Bence and a Mr. 
Bacon, both of Suffolk, and was let to tenant 
farmers. 

Several pub. signs in the neighbourhood 


have pictures of the “Airedale Heifer,” | 


bred at Riddlesden during this phase 
of the Hall’s existence—which had the 
effect of leaving the seventeenth-century 
house untouched. Too untouched, for the 
Starkie wing became derelict and was pulled 
down but for its front. Most of the land was 
gradually sold, and in 1912 the panelling, 
plasterwork, and some of the stonework had 
been sold for removal, when they were re- 
prieved by private generosity. Again in 1933 
the Hall was in danger of demolition. 
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10.—PLASTERWORK OF THE DRAWING- 


ROOM CEILING 


Messrs. J. J. and W. A. Brigg, who had 
previously bought back the panelling, inter- 
vened, bought the property, and presented 
it to the National Trust. 

The Hall is an historic and much- 
appreciated resort in the district, but an 
instance of the problem posed by such 
uninhabited and not well endowed properties. 
The garden might be made lovely if the 
town or some organisation would devote 
a little money to taking the grounds in hand 
as a local asset. The walled garden to the 
south of the Starkie wing has one of the 
best instances of those puzzling niches some- 
times found in seventeenth-century walls 
(Fig. 8). They have been described as 
peacock-houses — obviously impracticably. 
The niches occur on its north side, facing 
away from the garden. The usually 
accepted explanation is that they are falcons’ 
mews. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 


12._THE DRAWING-ROOM FIREPLACE, 1648 
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BIRDS’ 
BEASTS’ 


AND 


S children we were told that cleanliness 
is next to godliness, but the majority 
of birds and beasts act as if cleanliness 
is next to life itself. Any mouse can 

give a perfect demonstration of the art, said 
to be unknown to many boys and girls, of 
washing behind the ears. 

Take as an example the toilet of the long- 
tailed mouse of our woods and hedgebanks, 
known sometimes as the wood-mouse and 
scientifically titled Apodemus sylvaticus. This 
little animal, with its slender form, sleek coat, 
long tail, large ears and big black eyes, which 
glisten like the tops of black-headed pins, is a 
most fastidious and dainty creature. It is con- 
tinually washing its face, its body and even the 
extreme tip of its lengthy tail. Annoyance or 
excitement is followed by beauty treatment. 

The mouse sits up on its hind legs, licks 
its fore paws, those delicate hand-like organs, 
and rubs them over its nose, bringing them 
forwards and downwards, to lick them again 
and repeat the performance, but this time 
passing them behind the ears, to bring them 
forwards and downwards once more. So it gves 
on, washing its head, neck and face, with great 
thoroughness and missing no nook or corner. 
The body is next dealt with, the beautiful white 
underneath being licked diligently, and even 
the middle of the back receiving attention, 
though the latter is difficult and the mouse has 
to twist itself about to reach the lower part of 
the spine. Last but not least comes the tail. 
It is held in the hands and licked with special 
care from the base to the extreme tip. 


RAT’S CAREFUL BATH 


With regard to the care that long-tailed 
mice bestow upon their tails, many years ago 
I had a very tame rat. He was of the common 
barn-yard kind, a typical specimen of Rattus 
norvegicus, the brown rat, but he had an 
uncommon history, having been adopted by the 
cat and brought up by puss with her kitten. 
Whether his unusual upbringing affected his 
character and personality I cannot say; the 
rat as a species is not in my opinion a lovable 
beast. But Samuel Whiskers was a delightful 
fellow; he was popular with all of us and we 
were much attached to him. He was a house 
pet, a gentleman of attractive ways and perfect 
manners. About the care of his person he was 
most particular. He washed his face, his body, 
his legs and paws frequently and with utmost 
care, but I never saw him touch his tail! 

I have kept rats of many kinds, fancy rats, 
specimens of the so-called black rat, otherwise 
known as the Old English rat, and so on. But 
I have never seen any individuals of R. nor- 
vegicus descent (fancy rats whether white or of 


Repeated application of the puffs results in her 
head becoming whiter and more dishevelled 
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TOILET 


By FRANCES PITT 








other hue are related 
to the common rat) 
wash their tails. May- 
be this has been just 
an accident, perhaps 
barn- yard rats do 
clean their tails as 
often and as_ thor- 
oughly as long-tailed 
mice; but I have not 
seen them do so. 


Returning to the 
cleanly habits of mice, 
the toilet of that wee, 
sandy-hued sprite the 
harvest mouse is some- 
thing to watch with 
amazement. The tiny 
animal, which vies 
with the lesser shrew 
for the honour of being 
one of the smallest of 
living mammals, is 
little more than a 
pencil-thickness of dancing life, and to see it sit 
aloft on a swaying grass stem, anchored by 
its tendril-like prehensile tail, and wash its 
face with incredibly small hands, is a joy. 


Hares and rabbits also wash their faces in 
a similar cat-like manner, licking their paws 
and rubbing them over ears and head. It is 
amusing to see a hare passing its paws behind 





THE BITTERN’S TOILET 


She buries her head beneath her shoulders and 
rubs her head up and down her “ powder-puffs” 


An elaborate oiling of her head and neck 
follows. The oil gland exposed 





A BROWN HARE 
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IN THE ACT OF WASHING ITS “ACE 
its long ears and pulling them forw.rds and 
downwards over its nose. 

However wet the weather, however muddy 


the fields, it is rare to see a happy, undisturbed 
hare or rabbit with dirty feet. They pick their 
way across the damp turf, flicking the moisture 
from their feet and halt at frequent intervals 
to lick their furry toes and keep them clean. 


It is also amazing how spotless a fox con- 
trives to keep its black pads and its golden coat, 
but it has much of the cat in its disposition and, 
like puss, takes great care where it steps. The 
badger, on the contrary, has no fear of the 
damp and will face mud without a qualm, but 
it has a coarse, wiry jacket that is peculiarly 
resistant to wet and dirt. 


BEAUTY TREATMENT 


It was not, however, the way animals get 
dirty or avoid getting dirty that we were con- 
sidering, but the manner in which they clean 
themselves and beautify their persons. A 
lovely furry coat takes a good deal of care— 
for instance, the thick winter brush of the red 
squirrel. That exquisite plume-like tail that we 
see turned over its head and shoulders needs a 
lot of licking and combing. James, my pet 
squirrel, who lives in my workroom, sets about 
it in a thoroughly business-like manner, holding 
his tail firmly in his queer long-fingered red 
hands and licking away most strenuously. The 
process is one of combing rather than licking. 


Yet whatever the care and labour needed 
to keep a fur coat in good order, it is nothing 
to that required to keep feathers in perfect 


A final shake-out before leaving the est 
(Four photographs by Lord William £ rey) 
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LED MOUSE CLEANING 
{AS JUST WASHED ITS 


reening of a bird is a lengthy 
ded by a bath in water, sand, 


bathing or dusting of such birds 
vic fowl, the pheasant and part- 
fowl, etc., is well known, but it 

known that some species will 
ie snow. By “wash”’ I mean that 


vel in soft new-fallen snow, beating 
vings and going through all the 


tions employed when tubbing in the ordinary 
ay. | have seen ravens do this for five minutes 
r more, making the snow fly and thoroughly 


njoying the 


mselves. 


The actions of a bird washing itself are, of 
jurse, a matter of inherited ritual, of what we 
mmonly term instinct, and in the first instance 


ndoubtedly 


a matter of unthinking response 


) an appropriate stimulus, though later intelli- 
ence certainly steps in and helps to govern 
he bird’s behaviour. 


To illustrate what I mean, take the case 
{ a young song-thrush that had been reared 


vy hand and had never seen water. 


I puta 


ban before him, but he stared at its contents 
ithout interest or comprehension. I tried to 
raw his attention to the water, but it had no 


heaning for 


him. Then I rippled the water, 


laking it splash, and in an instant the bird 
ras On the alert. He stared down into the pan, 
wered his head and touched the water with 


is beak. 


He shook his head, shook out his 


athers, stepped into the basin, bent forward, 


anned out 


his tail, beat the water with his 


read wings and washed himself as thoroughly 


S any 
bird. 
New water 


nd even showed signs of 
ager anticipation at the sight 
{the jug from which his bath 
ras replenist 
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trained hawk 
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me time I had 
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Species) that I 
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chrew him from 


ITS TAIL: ITS MATE 
HEAD LICKING ITS 


the window to go his own way during the 
day. He seldom went far, and if I went 
out with the garden watering-can he was 
after me in an instant, flying around, chattering 
excitedly and then dashing ahead to where his 
bathing-pan stood on the lawn, to alight on its 
side and wait for me to fill it. If that little hawk 
did not show intelligent anticipation of coming 
events I can only say his behaviour was most 
deceptive. 


USE OF OIL GLAND 


In considering the toilet of birds, we must 
remember that their existence depends on 
keeping their feathers properly groomed and 
that dirt may prove fatal to them—witness the 
miserable end of oiled sea-birds. Their elaborate 
plumage needs constant attention, and the 
majority of birds are endowed with an oil gland 
to facilitate keeping it in perfect condition. 
This oil gland is the small wart-like lump that 
may be found at the base of the tail where it 
joins the back. When the bird is preening itself 
it frequently massages the gland, rubbing it 
with head and beak and thus distributing the 
exuding oil, so invaluable in keeping the 
feathers soft, supple and waterproof. 


Other special adaptations for toilet pur- 
poses are such things as powder-down patches, 
in which powder is produced for the good of 
the plumage, and fine combs for grooming 
purposes. Good examples of these adaptations 
are found on the familiar grey heron and on 
that peculiar bird the bittern of the fens. Both 





A JACKDAW PREENING ITS FEATHERS 
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SITS ALONGSIDE. 
PAW BEFORE REPEATING THE 





A BROWN RAT THAT 
PROCESS 


(Right) 


birds have powder-down patches and serrated 
toes—both also having a liking for slimy prey, 
such as fish and, in particular, eels. 

An eel is ever a difficult creature to handle, 
squirming and wriggling persistently. Once, on 
a Welsh bog, I watched a heron trying to give 
its quietus to an eel, and it took what seemed 
to me simply ages to finish off the squirming 
fish. In fact the heron was about three-quarters 
of an hour before it had quieted the eel suffici- 
ently to swallow it, after which the bird stood 
very soberly for some minutes, as if the eel 
was still kicking inside, before flying off, no 
doubt to find a sheltered spot where it could 
preen its much dishevelled person and meditate 
upon eels. 

The cleaning up after a struggle with an 
eel is no short business for either a heron or a 
bittern, involving as it does the removal of 
slime with powder from the breast patches and 
the oiling of the plumage. The process was 
studied and photographed in great detail by 
Lord William Percy, who showed the use of 
powder and oil, as may be read in the issue 
of this paper for June 18, 1932. 


Space unfortunately does not permit of 
quotation, and all we can say is that the 
preening and grooming are an elaborate affair. 
Bird toilets vary in degree, some being of great 
length and others quite simple. The same is 
the case with mammals. The horse that rolls 
on the turf and the cow that licks her side 
do not appear to us to be doing much to 
beautify their persons; nevertheless they are 
doing what they can—a good roll helps to keep 
muscles and hide supple, and 
tongue treatment keeps the 
coat in order. Moreover both 
these animals are believers in 
mutual aid. It is not uncom- 
mon to see two cows licking 
each other, and a yet more 
frequent sight is that of 
two horses standing side by 
side and biting each other’s 
withers. 

In conclusion, reference 
must be made to what is 
perhaps the most delightful 
aspect of animal life, the 
care bestowed by the mother 
on her little ones—witness 
a cat washing her kittens. 
Curiously enough in the bird 
world the young have to 
preen themselves. I cannot 
recall ever seeing any bird 
attempt to groom its nestling. 
However, mammals make up 
for this, and most of them 
tend their offspring with a 
meticulous zeal that puts to 
shame the energy of the old 
lady of the famous soap 
advertisement. 
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TOMATOES 


OUT OF DOORS 


F there is one crop more than any other 

which has figured prominently in the 

nation’s food-production effort of the past 

three years, it is surely the tomato. It 
has taken the stern necessities of war to bring 
home to us that the cultivation of tomatoes in 
the open in many parts of the country can be 
a profitable venture, provided proper attention 
is given to their culture. 

The results achieved during the last two 
years have afforded ample proof that good 
crops can be obtained in all the more favourable 
parts of the south and west, and that even in 
the more northerly districts of England and 
Wales and also in Scotland the yield of fruit 
from outdoor plants is by no means negligible 
from the standpoint of the private gardener. 
This experiment in outdoor tomato-growing on 
such a vast scale under widely different con- 
ditions has naturally contributed much to our 
knowledge of the treatment and methods 
reguired for the success of the crop, and the 
lessons that have been learned as a result of 
the national trials conducted in many areas in 
1941 and 1942 under the direction of the 
Cheshunt Horticultural Station in conjunction 
with the horticultural officers of some 40 coun- 
ties, and at various other research institutions, 
can be turned to good account by all private 
gardeners desirous of taking up outdoor tomato 
culture. 

A few more venturesome gardeners, it is 
true, have always tried a few plants outside to 
supplement their indoor crop, but it has been a 
hit-or-miss affair, and not until now have we 
obtained some reliable information and know- 
ledge which if translated into practice will 
eliminate all risk of failure. 

As high a yield as 7 lb. of fruit per plant 
has been obtained in the open in the south of 
England during the last two years, an equiva- 
lent of 48 tons per acre. Generally speaking, a 
yield of from 17 to 35 tons of ripe fruit per acre 
can be taken as the average for plants grown 
on a commercial scale and it is reasonable to 
suppose that the private gardener growing 





A CROP RAISED UNDER GLASS AND PLANTED 
OUTSIDE IN EARLY MAY UNDER TALL BARN 


CLOCHES 


By means of cloches, fruits can be obtained two or 


three weeks earlier 
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fewer plants and with 
probably better con- 
ditions at his disposal, 
can exceed a yield of 
4 lb. to 4% Ib. of ripe 
fruit per plant, which 
is surely a generous 
enough return to make 
the crop worth while. 

Incidentally, it is 
generally recognised 
nowadays that in food 
value based on _ its 
content of Vitamin C, 
the outdoor fruit is 
better than that grown 
under glass. In these 
days it is to be regard- 
ed as one of the indis- 
pensable crops, and all 
gardeners who can 
should make a point of 
growing two or three 
dozen plants outdoors, 
not only for the sake of enjoying delicious 
home-grown tomatoes in the late summer and 
early autumn, but also of bottling the fruits 
for use during the winter and spring. 

Thorough cultivation, selection of a suit- 
able site, adequate control of diseases, especially 
the blight disease common to potatoes, and 
choice of a suitable variety are the essentials 
to the production of a good crop of fruit. A 
sheltered and sunny situation is the first re- 
quirement, and in the garden a south or south- 
west border against a wall or fence is ideal. 
When the plants must be placed right out in 
the open, choose a sunny situation well shel- 
tered from the prevailing wind, for cold winds 
and low temperatures are the chief causes of 
arresting growth after planting out and so 
shortening the period of cropping. 

As regards soil, tomatoes ask for nothing 
more than good well-nourished ground that has 
been adequately manured for a previous crop 
and is in a naturally rich condition. On such 
a soil no further manuring is 
necessary and the only treatment 
required is to dig it over to a depth 
of about 18 ins. 

If the ground is on the poor 
side, however, the application of 
nourishment in the form of a good 
tomato fertiliser at the rate of 4 to 
6 oz. to the square yard is necessary. 
Scatter the fertiliser over the soil 
and fork it in to the depth of 
from 6 to 8 ins. As an alternative 
to a general tomato fertiliser, hoof 
and horn and superphosphate if 
available should be applied at the 
rate of about 4 oz. to the square 
yard and potash in the form of 
muriate, which is now the only form 
available, at 2 0z. to the square yard. 

Without a potash dressing of 
some kind, the best results are 
hardly likely to be obtained, for the 
tomato is very fond of potash. As 
it is now extremely scarce, the 
gardener must do what he can to 
make up for the shortage, and the 
best substitute is ash from the 
garden bonfire. Rich in potash, 
wood ash is an excellent dressing 
for the tomato plot. It should be 
scattered evenly over the ground at 
about 2 to 3 oz. per square yard, 
and forked in. In ordinary culti- 
vated ground, dressings of farm- 
yard manure are unnecessary and 
indeed undesirable, as they are apt 
to encourage luxuriant leaf and 
stem growth at the expense of 
fruit. The whole aim of the grower 
should be to produce sturdy well- 
balanced plants, and only in light 
sandy soil should a manurial 
dressing prove necessary. In poor 
ground or on land which is being 
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A GOOD CROP OF TOMATOES APPROACHING M. ‘URITy 

The plants are grown on a lawn bed formerly devoted flowers, 

Note the stout stakes to each plant. The lower leaves | ave heen 
removed to assist the ripening of the fruit 

freshly broken up, manure may | required 

and in this case the best material use is 

well-decayed leafy compost from > garden 


heap or old mushroom-bed mature. Thi 
material should be dug about a spac deep. 

For outdoor cropping, the procedure is ti 
sow seed in boxes in a standard compost, thd 
John Innes being the one most generally used 
by most good growers, about the first week jn 
April. Place tnese in a greenhouse where d 
temperature of about 70° Fahr. can be main- 
tained; germination will then take place ina 
week or two. About the third week or so, the 
seedlings will be ready for planting out intv 
other boxes, about 30 plants to a box, wher 
they can remain until ready for planting out 
or better still potted off into 3-in. pots, earl) 
in May. By about the end of May or earl; 
June, depending on the weather and the 
district, the plants will be ready for going out 
into their final quarters. At this stage, th¢ 
plants should be about 9 ins. high, sturdy it 
growth and showing their first truss of flowers 

Before putting out the plants, it is a good 
plan to insert the supports. Proper staking is 
essential, and the best system when the plants 
are grown in rows is to strain wires horizontally 
between strong stakes at each end of the row. 
One wire should be about a foot from the other, 
and the other 3 ft. or so higher. If the rows are 
long, intermediate stakes every 9 ft. or so will 
be necessary to make a strong job. Strings cal 
then be run vertically from the wires to trail 
each plant which is tied to the string by raffia, 
As an alternative to this system, canes can be 
placed to each plant and fixed to the horizontal 
wire. Whatever method is adopted, it is im 
portant to see that the support is adequate {or 
the plants. Set the plants out about 18 ins 
apart in the rows, allowing 2 ft. 6 ins. betweet 
the rows. 

As growth proceeds, tie in the leading shoot 
to the support. Nip out all the side shoots whic! 
appear in the axils of the leaves and stop tht 
main shoot about two leaves above the ill 
truss of fruit. Some growers stop the mail 
shoot above the fourth truss to encourage the 
development and ripening of the lower trussts 


but on the whole it seems advisable to let the 
plant run to five trusses. The last to trusse 
will probably not ripen off complete /, but t 
fruits can be picked green and eit! r mpene 
indoors or used for making chutney. ‘0 feediti 
should be necessary during growth, >ut if the 
plants look weakly a stimulant in t » form ® 
a balanced fertiliser, sulphate of «mmol 
superphosphate and muriate of pot: h m the 
proportion of one, two, one, applied page 
weather at the rate of 3 oz. to the sq are ya" 
will prove beneficial. be 

If the weather is dry, waterin: may i 
necessary, but once begun it must be vontinue’ 
if the weather remains dry. A good en 
always advisable and a mulch ¢ peas 


compost littery material will help * 
surface moisture. 
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Many growers favour removing 
the jower leaves about the end 
of August. This does seem to 

sist ripening without being detri- 
e ntal to the vigour of the plant 
a the development of the upper 
fruits. Only one other matter 
calls for attention and that is 
the control diseases. The only 
serious trol afflicting outdoor 
tomatoes apt from the splitting 
of the fruit which is a purely 
physiologic isorder due to a dry 
soil, is the ght disease which 
affects pota To guard against 
the disease ich is generally pre- 
valent in a summer, the plants 
should be s, . ved with Bordeaux 


OUTDOOh PLANTS WITH 

THE FIRS” TRUSS OF FRUIT 
I MID-JULY 

Note the pacing between the 

plants and »iso between the rows 
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mixture or with one of the proper 
copper compounds available for the 
purpose. The spraying should be 
carried out in late July or early 
August, and the precaution taken 
of keeping the tomatoes as far as 
possible from the potatoes. 
There is an ample choice of 
varieties available and the gardener 
can take his pick of those offered in 
most seedsmen’s lists. Experience 
shows that the best varieties for 
indoor cultivation are not always 
the best for outside, and some 
varieties appear to do better in 
certain districts than others. Gen- 
erally speaking, E. S. has given a 
good account of itself in many 
places, and other kinds that have 
proved good in trial are Market 
King, Harbinger, Stonor’s Exhibi- 
tion, Radio, Earliest of All, Early 
Market, Plumpton King and Ailsa 
Craig. G..C. TAYEOR. 


The CADDIE’ S ADVICE = A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


CORRESPONDENT of my acquaint- 

ance (we once played in a pleasant 

match together) wrote to me the other 

day on a question which he apparently 
has much at heart, He disapproves of the 
golfer being allowed to take advice from his 
caddie and asked my views. They were dia- 
metrically opposed to his and he did not make 
me change them, nor did I prevail over him 
with my reply, though he was kind enough to 
say “Almost thou persuadest me—but not 
quite.” The subject, though no new one, is not, 
| hope, uninteresting and perhaps I may be 
allowed to summarise his remarks and also 
my answers, which are of a true-blue Tory 
description. 

One of my correspondent’s arguments left 
me entirely cold. He is a distinguished game- 
player in other fields than golfing ones and 
says that in no other game is such advice 
allowed. To this I sturdily, and perhaps even 
offensively, reply that I don’t care; that golf 
can stand on its own legs and by its own rules; 
further, that there can be no real comparison 
in this respect, since there is no other game in 
which the player has the services of a squire 
or man-at-arms. The football player, to be 
sure, gets plenty of unasked advice from the 
touch-line. At cricket it used, in the old days, 
to be said that both the Eton and Harrow 
elevens, and doubtless those of other schools, 
were captained from the pavilion. There 
is even a story that a young captain, mis- 
understanding his instructions, wonderingly 
put on a certain bowler who was no bowler at 
all and instantly got the needed wicket. The 
custom has now ceased, and the analogy is, in 
any case, imperfect. 

* * * 

| know much less than I should like to 
know about baseball, but I gather from reading 
that at that game orders are sometimes given 
irom the pavilion, if partly under the rose. 
Perhaps | have misunderstood, but here at any 
rate 1s a passage from an account of a world- 
Series match between the Yankees with Babe 
Ruth in their ranks and the Giants of whom 
the famous John McGraw, then no longer a 
player was the power behind the throne. 

Snyder '’—thus it runs—‘‘ peeked at the bench 
to get a signal from McGraw. Catching for the 
Giants must be a terrific strain, for apparently 
tls etiquette to take the signals from the bench 
manager turtively. The catcher is supposed to 
pretend he is merely glancing around to see if 
the girl in the red hat is anywhere in the grand- 
stand, altiough all the time his eyes are intent 
oe McGraw.” Later on Snyder is represented 
he Setting a recondite signal, when the Babe is 
Pi which signifies ‘‘Try the Big Bozo on 
reg —— his knees and don’t forget 
wig ) first if you happen to drop the third 

This 
the myst 
irresistible 


s, I am afraid, rather irrelevant, but 
tious’ and fascinating language was 
. In any case, golf is not as other 


games and so let us turn to my friend’s other 
arguments, which, he modestly says, I have 
probably heard before. He points out that a 
good caddie who knows a course well can be of 
real help to his employer, and he gives the best 
possible example of the Old Course at St. 
Andrews. ‘‘Why should this be?”’ he asks, and 
I reply in effect ‘‘Why shouldn’t it?’”’ I oppose 
to his assault a solid wall of conservatism. 
Doubtless it is a piece of good luck for one party 
to get a particularly good caddie; but such 
luck has always been an inherent feature of the 
game; it is part of its ancient traditions and 
I, for one, would not have them changed. When 
I see, as I sometimes do, a player depending 
wholly on his caddie and taking almost blind- 
fold the line which he is ordered on the putting 
green I have a feeling of disapproval. That is 
not because I think it unfair that he should get 
such help, but because there seems something 
paltry about it. As Horace Hutchinson once 
wrote: “It is pitiable to see the extent to 
which masters, many of whom really know 
better than the caddie, subordinate their 
volition to the latter’s dictation. They do not 
seem to credit themselves with the intelligence 
of a tame rabbit.’’ How much advice the player 
likes to take from his caddie is, however, a 
matter for him, and if he likes to turn himself 
into a subservient machine, that appears to me 
no reason for a change of venerable law and 


custom. 
* * * 


My correspondent advances another argu- 
ment on this point, with which sympathy 
would unquestionably be due, were it founded 
on fact; but I venture to think that it is not. 
He imagines one who is not, as Dandie Dinmont 
would say, ‘‘Weel to pass’’ in the world, in 
particular an artisan golfer, playing in an 
important tournament and unable to afford a 
good caddie. That certainly would be a hard 
case and nobody would want him to be at a 
disadvantage from such a cause; but in my 
experience of championships, now a very long 
one, I do not think the artisan golfer suffers. 
In very many cases he has a trusty friend to 
carry for him, and that friend not only gives 
his services for love but is himself a good golfer 
capable of tendering sound advice. This cannot 
always be so, but that it is very often so I feel 
tolerably sure. 


I hope I have not misreported my friend 
(of course I have mislaid his letter in the wilder- 
ness of paper in my room): at any rate I have 
tried to do him justice; and now I want to 
advance an argument of my own, on which he 
did not specifically touch. Would it not be a 
thousand pities from a human point of view 
if the old alliance between golfer and caddie 
were destroyed? It would surely be a great loss 
if the ‘“we”’ with which any caddie worth his 
salt describes his ‘‘side’s’’ fortunes in the match 
became an unmeaning expression. That is what 
it would come to if he were not allowed to advise 
his employer as to the line or the club. He would 


become a mere porter and not even that, for a 
porter can do us invaluable kindnesses; he 
would become no more than a portmanteau. 
The relationship between player and caddie can 
be a real addition to the pleasantness of the 
game, especially in those cases where it is the 
growth of years. Let me quote Horace again : 
““Some caddies, who for years have carried for 
the same master, seem to have taken the fea- 
tures of his game as factors in their own lives. 
They even tend to grow like their masters in 
face and carriage, and, without any regard to 
relative dimensions, are usually equipped in 
their master’s cast-off clothes.’’ 

Those words were written a good long time 
ago, when golf had not spread to the ends of 
the earth and its world was a small and intimate 
one. Golfers are now by comparison birds of 
passage on any one course: but many of those 
old and faithful unions do still exist, reflecting 
equal credit on both parties, and would not the 
game, whether on the side of employer or 
employed, be poorer without them? It is 
perhaps unfair to argue only from famous 
examples and to imagine Willie Park with Fiery 
a mere carrier or Ben Sayers with a mute Big 
Crawford. There are many alliances in much 
humbler golfing life that would be robbed of 
their engaging quality if the iconoclast had his 
way. As I said before, the exact degree in which 
a player likes to take counsel with his caddie 
is a matter of individual taste and tempera- 
ment. For my own part—and I do not deem 


it a merit but rather a fault, as showing 
impatience of advice in general —I prefer 
to play my own game. I dislike a caddie too 
full of admonition. Yet there is something 


heartening in the feeling that the trusty 
ally is there, taking an interest in our fortunes 
and ready to help if he is wanted. He may 
slouch silently along, hardly speaking unless he 
is spoken to, but we are always conscious of 
his presence; we know his advice will be worth 
having if we ask for it; his joy makes victory 
more enjoyable and his sympathy can mitigate 
the pangs of defeat. 


* * * 


The future of both golfers and their caddies 
is dim and uncertain. It may be that in the 
brave new world which we are promised there 
will be so much well-paid work to go round 
that no man will think it worth his while to 
carry our clubs. It may also be that we shall 
not have enough money to pay him even if he 
is willing. If the worst comes to the worst 
some of us have grown accustomed in our rare 
games to carrying our half-dozen clubs our- 
selves and have found it far from unendurable. 
But as long as there are caddies I do most 
sincerely hope that the old relationship will be 
unchanged and, as I told my correspondent, 
I think he will have his work cut out to persuade 
the powers that be to pass his rule for him. 
And with that rather truculent observation I 
bid him an entirely friendly farewell. 
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BADGERS AND 
MANGE 


From Lovd Charles Bentinck 


NIK, —I am sorry to disagree with 
~ Lord Ailesbury’s letter in your issue 
for February 12; but in my experi 
ence badgers are very bad spreaders 
of mange among foxes. When hunting 
the Croome country I| killed several 
very mangy badgers on Bredon Hill. 
Lord Coventry (ninth Earl) told me 
that until he cleared all the country 
round Croome Court of badgers he 
was never free of mange among the 
foxes. 

Badgers often spoil a promising 
hunt by opening the earths after they 
have been stopped and many an in- 
nocent fox has been blamed for raids 
on hen-roosts committed by badgers. 

My advice to all masters of fox- 
hounds is to clear their country of 
badgers. They cannot possibly do 
them any good and may do them a 
lot of harm.—CHARLES BENTINCK, 
Oxton Hall, Newark, Nottinghamshire. 


S1r,—I have been interested in letters 
in CountTRY LIFE about badgers. I 
hope the pest officers do not try to 
exterminate them—if they stuck to 
rats they would do far more good. 

Fer 15 years I was deputy 
master of the Downham Foxhounds, 
During that time I ran the Poultry 
Fund and investigated most of the 
poultry claims. I had no trouble from 
badgers. Foxes killed a number of 
poultry; stray dogs—not shut up at 
night—also did much damage, and 
the fox always got the blame. 

Foxes are great rat-killers. I re- 
member one day, walking past some 
very old oak trees in a grass field, I 
saw something near one, so I walked 
across to investigate. I found 11 dead 
rats lying round the tree, and I then 
saw fox cubs inside the tree, the tree 


being hollow with a hole into it 
CHARLES W. J. Howarp, Commander, 
R.N., Delnabo, Tomintoul, Ballin 
dalloch, Banffshive, N.B. 

{An opinion from a sportsman 
who, like Lord Charles Bentinck, has 
a lifetime’s experience of fox-hunting 
behind him, is ever valuable. We 
must, however, point out that his 
experience of badgers as mange dis- 
tributors is the reverse of that of most 
masters of hounds. Despite finding 
the badger a nuisance with regard to 
scratching open stopped earths, they 
generally agree that it is a most 
cleanly beast, and by clearing out 
earths does much to prevent mange 
among foxes. Although few, if any, 
furred beasts can claim immunity 
from mange, we believe a mangy 
badger to be exceedingly rare.—ED.] 


CHURCH, INN AND 
FARM-HOUSE 


From Earl Stanhope. 


Sir,—I am afraid that the letter in 
vour issue of February 19 on Dale 
Abbey church is incorrect in several 
particulars, and this little church has 
a much more interesting history than 
that given by your correspondent. 

Only 26 ft. east and west by 
25 ft. north and south, a small part 
of the church is ascribed to the year 
1150. A great deal of the remainder 
must be little more than a century 
later, for Dr. E. W. Tristram, who 
treated the wall-painting of the 
Visitation a few years ago, ascribes 
this painting to the middle of the 
thirteenth century or a little later. 
The gallery and several other parts of 
the church seem to have been altered 
about 1480. 

Thirty-three years ago I asked 
the late Mr. C. W. CarGe (then archi- 
tect to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission) to visit this little church and 
see if, without altering its character, 
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it might be made somewhat more 
ccmfortable for those attending its 
services. I was, however, anxious 
not to disturb the three-decker pulpit 
which dates from 1632. He replied 
as follows : 

I have visited Dale Abbey and 
was immensely interested to find 
so untouched and remarkable an 
example of what may unequivocally 
be called the genuine church of the 
Anglican Protestant period. It 
seems to me to be an unique sur- 
vival. . .» M@he ttle shrine 
breathes of the Stuarts, the Com- 
monwealth and the Early Georges. 

Strangely and __ fortunately 
enough it has escaped those Vic- 
torian cleansings which have ob- 
literated so much history. And 
inasmuch as the period of which it 
is so redolent is a genuine historical 
one, and a great one too, my plea 
to ycu is to leave this quaint 
survival, as far as it can possibly 
be left, severely alone. Let it con- 
tinue to tell its story of thcse 
ancestors of ours who, no matter 
what their incongruities and care- 
lessness in the outward forms of 
their worship, as witnessed by what 
we find in this little chapel, never- 
theless did so much for the making 
of our England. There are many 
records of the state of the churches 
of this period preserved in bocks 
and prints, but only this one com- 
plete, of all I know at least, in the 
country, and our forbears deserve 
at least one such preserved to the 
memory even of their incon- 
gruities. 

And so, largely, it has remained. 
The Church House, now a farm-house, 
was unfortunately re-built in 1883. 
Prior te 1820 it had been the Blue 
Bell Inn. The rumour used to be that 
when the sermon began the choir 
adjourned to the inn, leaving one of 
their number to recall them in time 
to sing the Amen at the end of the 
Blessing. For the accuracy of this 
story I cannot vouch !—STANHOPE, 
Chevening, Sevenoaks. 


HALDON BELVEDERE 


Sik,—This fine tower, built in the 
memory of a friend, stands 800 ft. 
above sea level at Haldon overlooking 
Exeter. It is called Lawrence Castle 
and was built in 1788 by Sir 
Robert Palk, Governor of Madras, to 
remember Major-General Stringer 
Lawrence. The floor of the hall and 
spiral staircase of the tower, probably 
unique in this country, are of cuddaph, 
a type of Indian marble, shipped to 
England by the Maharaja of Hydera- 
bad, a great friend of the General. 
In the ballroom is a floor of mahogany 
brought from the East Indies. The 
hall is now normally open to the 
public.—F. R., Exeter. 


PASTEURISED MILK 


Srr,—After reading Professor Garrod’s 
article in CoUNTRY LIFE (February 12) 
I would like to emphasise what a lot 
must still be done to make the woman 
in the street realise what pasteurisa- 
tion really means. 

Take this instance. Just before 
the war I wanted some special milk 
for a young girl, and went to one of 
the best dairies in the town and asked 
for some pasteurised milk. There 
was an open receptacle on the side 
of the counter with a measure hanging 
on it. It was a dusty, windy day, and 
the door was kept open. The assistant, 
when asked for the milk, went straight 
to this vessel and proceeded to pour 
out some milk from it. I refused it 
and demanded pasteurised, and she 
insisted that this milk was pasteurised, 
so I said ‘“‘When?” ‘This morning 
early,’’ she replied, and added that it 
had then been brought to the counter 
for sale. She was furious that I 
insisted on a sealed bottle. 

What is the sense of having germs 
destroyed at the source of the milk 
supply if you can still get millions 
more at the shop? 

Therefore if milk is specially 
labelled as being of a certain standard 





it should still be at that stand 
purity when bought, 
bottled.—NurseE. 


YORKS 

SirR,--The name yorks 
leather straps worn below 
as a kind of trouser-garte: 
current in central Berkshire 
older generation of day- 
carters,’’ remarked a farm ° 
whom I happened to ment 
some three days before 
respondent’s letter appeare. 
feel undressed without 
J. D.U. Warp, Bradfield, B 
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Sir,-—I would like to cor 
my own experience in | 
the south-western counties 
past 20 years that the ; 
tying the legs of corduro 
with string, as mentioned b: 
Lieutenant Randell, stil 
among the older men and m 
men _ too, 
roadmen. 

Treusers tied in such 
are known as yorks, and 
pose is to keep the bottoms 
mud and to give knee-r 
bending instead of having 
the creases as many (?) of 
J. M. M. HuxtasBie, Maj 
Oxford. 
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ENGLAND’S ANCi 
BEACONS 


S1r,—I wonder how many of your 
readers who were interested in your 
account of the fire beacons of years 
ago (January 29) are aware of another 
system of communication which ex. 
isted in the small watch-towers built 
in a line from Portsmouth to London 
from which, by hand signals, messages 
passed. Of these one, a_ wooden 
structure, still stands, and passengers 
on the Southern Railway main lint 
from Waterloo, just after passing 
Clapham Junction, on the right, can 
see the tower on top of the bank, an 
interesting relic, which passed on the 
news of the Battle of Trafalgar 
The time taken, as I am told, for the 
message from Portsmouth to London 
was 20 minutes. I wonder how man 
passengers know of or have _ noticed 
this interesting and _ historic timbei 
structure.—WmM, Cash, Coombe Wood 
Coombe Lane, Croydon. 
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ELVES IN DEVON 


S1r,—I have just been reading with 
much appreciation the delightful 
article An Elf in Devon by M. Forster 
Knight. It may be of interest that 
some years ago I sent one of the 
“elves”’ to a well-known naturalist, 
who stated that these green and 
interesting large insects are of the 
locust family and that the females 
deposit their eggs in the soil through 
a spike. I have kept them for a day 
or two in captivity; they soon get 
very tame, and one I had loved being 
rubbed under the chin; also I can 
confirm Miss Forster Kniglit’s state 
ment that they can “nip.” I was 
motoring along a Devon lane in a high 
wind and two of these insects were 
blown into the car; one cannoned 
eff the windscreen and alighted on 
the back of my hand; being, I sup 
pose, excited he gave me a distinct 
bite, but not hard enough ‘o break 
the skin. 

That they can sing is nev's to me. 
I shall try to come across them agail 
next time I revisit Devon. 

There is also a strane black 
beetle that I have seen in De on; one 
year they literally swarme They 
are abort 1 in. long, and I ca: © = 
the name given to them in s 2¢ boo 
or other, but I am no ent rologist 
and cannot remember it no = 
appeared to me to be n % a 
degenerate miniature scorp: "1%, “) 
when disturbed elevated t cir # 
ends over their backs. The ‘am, 
which I discovered these « eaturé 
swarmed with insect life, - cluding 
some well-developed vipers. \\ oi 
certain company, includii; % 
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Sir, —The 
em on green grasshoppers 
does not sa ‘ther they deposited 
little pack eggs, towards the 
end of thei us summer life. The 
common gi yper seals its eggs in 
tiny capsul . shell-like hardness : 
hard a! tightly glued to the 
inner side r that | mistook the 
first one { small dried-up slug. 
Doubtless, atural surroundings, 
the grassh ’ nests are hidden in 
turf—‘‘spr like these bright 


he soil whereon their 
ions dwelt.” It is 
in that giant cicadas 


creatures, 1 
endless ge 
interesting 


occur in E nd, and that they sing 
by night li lieir cousins the hearth 
crickets. 

Are tl indigenous to Deven, 
rare the 1 escape, like the funny 
stick insec which, as children, we 
bought for 3d. each at a bird-shop 
wer Covent Garden Market? We 


bought two: which was unnecessary. 
\ solitary “‘stick’’? was competent to 
populate the schoolroom. The tribe 
became a nuisance—more prolific 
than the plague of guinea-pigs. They 
did not eat the furniture : but all our 
pennies were expended upon lettuces. 
Then T had a bright idea. I took a 
cardboard boxful to the Zoological 
Gardens, thinking they might prove 


useful food for foreign birds. On a 
subsequent visit to the Gardens I 
ibserved that the interior of a heated 
glass-house was alive with green 
sticks.” I came away without 
laiming acquaintance.—H. B. H., 


1 nbles tdi 


A SHAKESPEARE 
TRADITION 


sir,—Further to A Shakespeare Tra- 
jition which is the subject of a letter 
in your issue of February 5, I would 
like to point out that the ‘‘tradition”’ 


REVERSE) 


EA, WITH FOUR CLASPS. 
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ST. ALKELDA’S MARTYRDOM 


See letter ‘“‘Treasures in Middleham Church’’ 


linking the tithe barn with Mr. 
Harrington’s Playhouse has arisen in 
modern times as the result of a blunder 
by a local antiquary (now deceased) 
who misread and misinterpreted a 
manuscript. 

The Playhouse certainly did exist. 
It was built in the town of Prescot, 
which adjoins both Knowsley and 
Eccleston, in about the year 1600. 
It is referred to many times in Prescot 
court rolls, surveys and school ac- 
counts of the seventeenth century, and 
its position can be exactly determined. 

Though an interesting old build- 
ing, the Eccleston barn was quite 
definitely not the Playhouse in ques- 
tion, and I beg to take this oppor- 
tunity of correcting an erroneous 
impression.—F. A. BatLey, Hon. 
Editor, The Historic Society of Lanca- 
shive and Cheshire, Prescot, Lancashire. 


TREASURES IN 
MIDDLEHAM CHURCH 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of one 
of two beautifully coloured oval lights 
which were originally portholes in the 
saloon of a yacht, The Alkelda, built 
about 1850 for Sir William Topham. 
They have a fitting home now in the 
vestry windows of Middleham Church, 
Yorkshire. 

Middleham Church is one of two 


churches (the other is at Giggleswick) 
in the country dedicated to St. Alkelda, 
who is said to have been a Saxon 
princess and was strangled by two 
Danish women because of her faith 
and purity. 

There was a tradition that St. 
Alkelda was buried in Middleham 
Church and, curiously enough, during 
restorations in 1876, human remains 
were found in the nave in the very 
spot indicated which experts said 
were those of a woman and sufficiently 
ancient to be Saxon.—J. A. Car- 
PENTER, Harrogate. 


SOME INTERESTING 
MEDALS 


S1r,—I am sending you photographs 
of five medals. The Crimean War 
Medal with four clasps—Alma (letters 
worn off), Sebastopol, Inkermann, and 
Balaklava—together with the Turkish 
Medal (photograph No. 2) were won 
by Sergeant Henry Murrow of the 
11th Hussars who, with a spare horse 
named Ronald, rode behind Lord 
Cardigan (in case his horse was shot) 
in the famous Charge of the Light 
Brigade at the Battle of Balaklava on 
October 25, 1854, when out of 600 men 
fewer than 200 returned. His name 
and regiment are inscribed on the 
edge of the medal. Crimean War 


2.—-THE TURKISH CRIMEA MEDAL, ISSUED TO SOME ENGLISH TROOPS. 
ISSUED TO INDIAN ARMY CAMP-FOLLOWERS, BOXER CAMPAIGN, 
ISSUE, 1813. 5.—-THE BRONZE STAR, “KABUL TO KANDAHAR,”’ 


See letter ‘‘ Some Interesting Medals”’ 


1900. 
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medals with four clasps are rare, and 
are sought after by collectors, because 
Balaklava was a cavalry battle, the 
others infantry battles, but on account 
of the shortage of infantrymen some 
cavalrymen took part in the Battle 
of Inkermann—known as ‘‘the sol- 
diers’ battle”’ in the blinding mist of 
a November morning, 1854, and in 
the, Battle of the Heights of Alma on 
September 20, 1854. Sergeant Murrow 
died in Birmingham in 1900 and these 
medals were given to me by his widow. 

The copper medal, the reverse 
of which is shown, was won by an 
Indian native camp-follower in the 
Boxer Rising in China in 1900 who 
died before the medal was issued. It 
came into the possession of my brother, 
Major H. H. Nurse of the 22nd Bombay 
Native Infantry, who was with the 


regiment during the campaign in 
China. All military medals are made 


either of silver or bronze, with the 
exception of those issued to the camp- 
followers of the Indian Army who 
follow the native troops and do their 
cooking according to their own 
customs, which are made of copper. 
On the edge of the medal is inscribed 
““Syce Mattu, 22nd Bombay Infantry.”’ 

The Iron Cross was a Prussian 
Order instituted on March 10, 1813, 
by Frederick William III to be con- 
ferred for distinguished services in 
war. It was made of iron to com- 
memorate the grim “iron”’ period at 
which it was created. The Order was 
revived by William I on July 19, 1870, 
on the eve of the war with France, 
and was distributed freely in the Great 
War, 1914-18. The name of the man 
who won this Iron Cross dated 1813 
is unknown, and I have no record of 
how it came into my possession. 

The bronze star with monogram 
V.R.I. in the centre surrounded by 
the words ‘‘ Kabul to Kandahar’”’ with 
the date 1880 inscribed below was 
issued to commemorate the famous 
marchof General Sir Frederick Roberts 
from Kabul to Kandahar in order to 
relieve the British garrison in Kanda- 
har besieged by the followers of Ayub 
Khan. On August 9, 1880, Sir 
Frederick Roberts set out with 10,000 
troops and 10,000 baggage animals 
with 8,000 native followers from Kabul 
and arrived at Kandahar three weeks 
later and routed Ayub Khan com- 
pletely, capturing his artillery and 
camp. A bronze star was given to 
each survivor. This medal is inscribed 
on the back ‘Private Sheik Chotoo, 
29th Regt. Bombay Native Infantry.”’ 
At the close of the year 1880, General 
Sir F. Roberts was honoured with a 
baronetcy, and in 1895 he was made 





3.—_COPPER 
4.—_IRON CROSS, ORIGINAL 


1880. 





ROBIN ALERT IN THE PRIME OF 


LIFE AND— 


See letter “The Ways of the Robin”’ 


a field-marshal—Evuston J. NURSE, 
the Rev. Canon, The Rectory, Winder 
meve, Westmorland. 


TOO MUCH PLOUGH 
S1r,—The following copy of a printed 
notice in my possession may be inter- 
esting in view of the present drive for 
the ploughing up of more grass land. 
The minatory tone of the communica- 
tion will be observed. 

“Sutton Hatt, 
February 17th, 1798. 

“Mr. and Mrs. CLARKE and their 
Trustees have observed, that the 
greater Number of their Tenants have 
exceeded the Proportion of Land 
which they were allowed to break up, 
under the Articles by which they held 
their Farms during the former Trust. 
And that altho’ the present Trust has 
continued above four Years, and that 
the Tenants must have known by 
their New Agreements with the 
Trustees, that they were bound under 
a Penalty to reduce the Quantity of 
Ploughed Land, many of them have 
continued to break up fresh Land to the 
great Prejudice of the Trust Estates. 

“Tt is not the Wish of Mr. and 
Mrs. CLARKE or their Trustees to avail 
themselves of the Opportunity given 
them of suing the Tenants for the 
Penalties incurred previous to their 
entering into Possession of the Estates; 
but as it is their Duty to put an effec- 
tual Stop to a Practice, which is in 
the end ruinous to the Tenant as well 
as the Estate, they think it proper to 
give this Notice, that they intend to 
sue every Tenant who has broken up 
fresh Land this present Year without 
Permission, and whose Proportion of 
ploughed Land had already exceeded 
one third, or who had not previously 
laid down some Land. 

“And they expect that such 
Tenants as wish to continue on the 
Estates, will seriously set themselves to 
reduce the Quantity of ploughed Land 
within the Proportion allowed by their 
Articles, which will in the End con- 
tribute to their own Prosperity, and 
which the Trustees are sorry to ob- 
serve is absolutely necessary to be 
enforced, if they wish to discharge 
their own Duty, or to prevent the 
Property from being ruined.”’ 

I have no knowledge of the situa- 
tion of the estate.-—A. J. BuRRows, 
Ashford, Kent. 


AT OXFORD 
Sir,—Despite the war a_ certain 
amount of renovation work still pro- 
ceeds at Oxford. This photograph 
shows the richly coloured gilt bosses 
of the ceiling of the cloisters at 
Magdalen College underneath the 
tower.—F. R. W., Bristol. 


A GARDEN IN KENYA 
Sir,—Major Jarvis in his Country- 
man's Notes of August 12, 1942, is 
kind enough to refer to the article in 
CounTRY LiFe about my garden in 
Kenya (July 17, 1942). Have I been 
luckier than Major Jarvis? I have 
made no fewer than 10 gardens in 
Kenya, varying from coast and desert 
to highlands of 7-8,000 ft.; of desert 
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sand, disintegrated coral 
rag, to alluvial river 
soil and highland forest 
loam. But it has not 
been always an unmixed 
blessing: it has meant 
moving about from pillar 
to post. 

The pools shown in 
the phctographs _illus- 
trating the article have 
trout in them and also 
a minute indigenous 
barbel. [ have goldfish 
in some artificial tanks. 
I have tried several kinds 
but they do not do very 
well. I am a little too 
high for them. Also, 
both my tame ground 
hornbills and wild otters 
regularly take a toll of 
them.—H. B. SHARPE, 
Ndaracwa, Ngobit, 
Kenya. 


THE WAYS OF THE 
ROBIN 
S1r.—I read the article, The Ways 


of the Robin, by Mr. E. L. Grant 
Watson ina recent issue of COUNTRY 
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our gardener’s hand and 
once or twice inadvert- 
ently perched on mine to 
take crumbs. When he 
discovered his mistake 
he looked quite discon- 
certed, hastily flew to 
another perch and cock- 
ed his head on one side. 
I send you a photograph 
of him—an elegant and 
alert little bird in the 
prime of his life—and 
another portrait when 
his strength was failing. 
He was really too old to 
tackle the very large 
worm which cost him 
five convulsive swallows 
before it disappeared 
inside. He was quite 
overcome with the effort 
and collapsed on the 
grass. I was able to 
walk up to him and take his photo- 
graph in a leisurely manner while 
he sat there prostrate. In a quarter 
of an hour he recovered and flew 
away briskly, but a week later he 
died a natural death from old age.— 
CATHERINE M. Crark, Fayrer Holme, 
Windermere. 


COBHAM’S FOLLY AT BUCKINGHAM 


See letter “A Buckingham Folly” 


LIFE: it described our familiar little 
garden friend from an original angle. 
[ can bear out your correspondent’s 
description from an observation of 
my own of the great effort involved 
when a robin swallows a very large 
worm. 

We had a tame robin for two or 
three years which fed regularly from 


THE CEILING OF 


A BUCKINGHAM FOLLY 
Sir,—On entering the wide main 
street of Buckingham, the first object 
which strikes the eye is this squat 
castellated building. 

This mock castle was built by 
Lord Cobham in 1784, and has since 
done duty as the county gaol and 
later as the fire station. 


THE CLOISTERS, MAGDALEN COLLEGE, 
OXFORD 
See letter “ At Oxford” 


—EXHAUSTED IN OLD AGE . 
SWALLOWING A LARGE VW 


See letter ‘‘The Ways of the Robin 


It is known as Cobh 
having acquired this titk 
fact that the builder’s orj 
tion was that the building 
his estate office, a magnifice 
for his tenants to visit wi 
their rents. He also intenc 
ing to local stories) to ir 
who defaulted, but, of cou: 
was pure “‘folly,’’ for thos: 
not or cculd not pay never 
the place, thus avoiding 
mised term of imprisonm« 
LOVELL, Pinner, Middlesex. 
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AGGRESSIVE FO> 
Sir,—As a reader of your paper 
Country LiFe, I am always most 
interested in accounts of animal life 
and possibly you may consider the 
following worthy of record. Some 
years ago I farmed in Warwickshire 
and one evening my son, coming in 
from the farm, told me that when he 
was passing a bean field some fox-cubs 
had growled and “‘yapped”’ at him 
so the next night I strolled down t 
see if they would likewise honour me 
The bean field was separated from a 
grass field by a wire fence and cattle 
were grazing about 20 yards from it 
I stood among them moving as they 
moved on. Soon after the cubs stole 
out, four of them, and played about 
just opposite to where I stood and 
about 15 yards from me. I stood 
absolutely still and as the cattl 
moved on the cubs could not make out 
what the unusual figure could be 
They came to within 10 yards of me 
squatted on their haunches ani 
growled and “‘yapped’’ for at least 
five minutes. When I moved then the 
retreated slowly, in good order 
turning round to “yap” every few 
paces. Then with a final “ yap”’ they 
went through the wire into the beans 
J. B. Jounson, Stroud, Gloucestershire 

[We congratulate our corte: 
spondent on his amusing interview 
with this litter of cubs, the more s 
as we too have been growled and 
“yapped’’ at by cubs. Experience 
with tame fox cubs leads us t 
believe that it is only the dog-cubs 
which utter a gruff ‘“‘yap,’’ the vixen 
cubs making a _ screaming noise 
though both sexes utter a_ similar 
growl, particularly when half inquis- 
tive and half frightened.—!"D.] 


IN THE WIRRAL 


Sir,—In reference to the letter 
Country Lire of January ‘ ? entitle! 
A Danish Road in the Wir: «l, may ! 
make a correction ? 

The Danes did not 
settlement in Wirral, bu 
ample evidence that the Not 

The old road in questio1 
been a British one, as th 
Laudican, to which place 
is probably of British origi 
the Church of St. Tecan 
Oxford Dictionary of Eng: 
names). St. Tecan has bee 
with the well-known St. 
English Church history, a? 
a Ffynnon Degan (St. Teg 
in the parish of Llanwnd: 
brokeshire.—Jas. A. MIL 
Longcroft, Barnston, Wirral. 
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“Revels Gertrude” was Mt winner of a 1st _ 
at Reading, 1942—a testimony alike to the care 
of her owners and to the willing hands that have 
nurtured her through the years. 
vales—symbolic of the England that endures— 
these animals of the fields remind us constantly 
of the great heritage to which we are all bending 


AVELINGC ~BARFORD-:LTD. 


GRANTHAM ae 


STEAMING OUTFIT FOR 
FARM FOOD 


Stock feeding problems are 
minimised by using the Barford 
“14W" Outfit to steam cook 
roots, kitchen waste, etc. Up to 
3 cwts. of potatoes or other roots 
can be steam cooked in 20-30 
minutes, using a minimum of fuel. 
Hot water can be drawn from 
the boiler. Free details on request. 
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our utmost energies to preserve. To-day, in this 
our time of need, farm and factory alike strive 
for maximum production. We at Grantham strain 
every nerve to meet the ever increasing demands 
upon our resources necessitated by sterner needs, 


but our Dairy equipment is still available and 
requirements car be met if orders are placed early. 
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FASTER 
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Fishleigh Rotary 





Cultivator 
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SPRING CULTIVATION 
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Wye 
For Rapid Seed Bed Preparation, Stubble Breaking and Grass Land Renovation 
DOUBLE THE WORK IN HALF THE TIME AND AT LESS COST 





MINISTRY OF WAR 
J invary 26, 1943. TRANSPORT. 
I may add that during the time the machines have been in 
use st the site, they have given excellent — 





You 
DIVISIONAL. ROAD ENGINEER 


Pe Lonpon, S.W.1 
VEN IEF 35 1942. (Extract) 
sas Approximately 7 years ago we bought one of your Cultivators. 
alt ough it has been in constant use since we bought it, it is only 
" requiring its first repairs. Yours, etc. 
MAXWELL M. HART, Lt. 


ALL enquiries to the 


SUDBROOK MANoR, 

23/10/42 SUDBROOK, GRANTHAM. 

DeaR Sirs—I think it may interest you to know that your 
Rotary Cultivator was demonstrated on my farm last Wednesday. 
After trying the machine on all sorts of land, I was more than 
satisfied with it. I bought it there and then, and it remains on 
the farm. We were using a 35 h.p. M.N. rubber-tyred tractor and 
the power was none too great for all we asked of it. 

The machine seems simple in upkeep, but if you have any 
special lists or tips, or instruction books, can you let me have 
same? Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) A. W. S. DEAN 








FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR Co., Ltd. 


= ___ DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BARNSTAPLE, DEVON 


Telephone : BARNSTAPLE 2282 (Two lines) 
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G.. to know your " Caterpillar” Tractor like you 
know the palm of your hand. 


Your “Operator's Instruction Book” furnishes essen- 
tial information on the operation and maintenance 
of the engine, and if these instructions are followed, 
your “Caterpillar” will give thousands of satisfying 
economical working hours. 


Jack Olding & Co., Ltd., are always at your service. 


TELEPHONE 


HATFIELD 2333 


Jack Olding & Co. Lid., 


HATFIELD HER TS 


TELEGRAMS: TRACTORS, 


HATFIELD 








G. R. Sharpley 
V. W. Bone 














RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, LTD. 
Orwell Works - _ Ipswich 


DIRECTORATE : 
J.H. W. Pawlyn (Chairman) 


L. C. Horsley 


F. Ayton 
H. Deck 
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FARMING NOTES 





The R.A.S.E. & POST-WAR 
AGRICULTURE 


GRICULTURAL policies 
are beginning to come thick 
and fast. The Royal 
Agricultural Society of 
England have issued theirs; 

the Conservative Party have had 
theirs ready for some months; a group 
of peers headed by Lord De La Warr 
have made a start with their ideas, 
and the Council of the National 
Farmers’ Union have been putting 
the finishing touches to their policy 
for agriculture after the war. At the 
moment the only policy I have 
seen in detail is that of the R.A.S.E. 
This is 18 months old, although it 
has only just been published. Mr. 
Hudson asked the Council to postpone 
publication and, while this delay may 
put the R.A.S.E. at some disadvantage 
compared with the other bodies who 
have incorporated more recent experi- 
ence in their recommendations, it is 
all to the good that the various 
policies should come out more or less 
at the same time and be regarded as 
complementary. From them we 
should be able to draw up something 
like a Beveridge Report to show a 
complete picture of what should be 
done to ensure that agriculture 
continues after the war to take a full 
part in the nation’s life. 
*x* * * 


HE chief point of the R.A.S.E. 

proposals is that agriculture 
should be removed as far as possible 
from political controversy. <A statu- 
tory body, somewhat on the lines of 
the Forestry Commission, is suggested 
for the purpose of food production 
and control. Its main duties would 
be to deal with the present work of 
the Foor Ministry; to function as an 
Imports Board; to stabilise prices and 
link guaranteed prices to guaranteed 
wages; and to make sure that the land 
is farmed well and that the fertility 
of the soil is not only maintained but 
in many cases materially increased. 
A further proposal is that a definite 
acreage should be earmarked for 
agriculture and no death duties should 
be levied on this. Landowners and 
farmers would have to submit to a 
greater measure of control than in 
pre-war days, and to exercise this 
control in the national interest there 
should be set up in each county a 
special committee with one or more 
paid executive officers. These officers 
would travel round the county and 
report to their committee, who would 
deal drastically with cases of bad 
farming. The committee would have 
to be very carefully chosen and 
represent the best landowning and 
farming interests. From their deci- 
sions there would be a right of appeal 
to an impartial tribunal, the members 
of which would have expert farming 
knowledge and some legal experience. 
This would entail the repeal of part, 
if not all, of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act of 1923. 


* * * 


URELY it is highly significant 

that such stalwarts of agricul- 
tural tradition as Sir Arthur Hazle- 
rigg, Lord Mildmay of Flete, Lord 
Cranworth, Sir Merrik Burrell, Sir 
Roland Burke, Sir George Courthope, 
Sir Archibald Weigall, and Mr. A. H. B. 
Talbot Ponsonby, the authors of this 
report, should put their names to 
such drastic proposals. Agriculture’s 
leaders of the old school, as well as 
the reformers, are not looking for any 
easy ride in the future. They realise 
that if the State is asked to provide 
guaranteed markets the State will 
require guarantees of efficiency from 
the industry. This is as it should be. 

Under such a scheme the Ministry 
of Agriculture would stand in the 
position of guarantor for the farming 


industry. The R.A.S.E. as's for q 
reorganisation of the Ministr-. They 
recall that when the Ministry i 
culture was established to replace 
the Board of Agriculture, the UT pose 
was to create a Ministerial Department 
with a statutory advisory cc mittee 
to control agricultural admin’ ration 
and act as guide, philosop +r and 
friend to the farming cor unity 
Successive Ministers have bee loyally 
served by a team of industr’ 41s and 
zealous officials, but it is sential 
that all those who come i direct 
touch with the farming cor «unity 
should have sufficient tra ‘ng in 
agriculture to be able to r ct the 
farmer on equal terms and s. °ak his 
own language. To carry out ¢ ‘s idea, 
the suggestion is that five ““S_ -veyors 
of Food Production” (four for ngiand 
and one for Wales) should 4e ap- 
pointed to the staff of the © “inistry 
and drawn from the ranks ©: those 
who have farmed successfull them- 
selves, to be graded as firs’ grade 
civil servants commanding high 
salaries. Incidentally, this is a 
development of the war-time system 
of Minister’s liaison officers, each of 
them specially qualified in some way, 
practical or scientific, to give good 
advice on policy and be responsible for 
contacts with a group of counties. 


of Agri- 


* * * 


FURTHER suggestion from the 

R.A.S.E. is that the whole 
basis of entry into the Ministry and 
promotion be reorganised and _ that 
almost every entrant should undergo 
training to include at least one year's 
practical work on a farm. He should 
either take a degree in agriculture at 
a university or a two years’ course 
at a leading agricultural college, 
where after taking a diploma he could 
graduate into the Ministry. Thus, in 
a few years’ time “‘the Minister would 
have at his call a trained body of 
practical men, and in the farming 
community a sense of confidence and 
security would be engendered.”’ No 
longer would it be possible for this 
kind of thing tohappen. A farmer com- 
pleting a threshing return form under 
the heading ‘‘Name of Contractor 
Owning Threshing Machine,’ stated 
merely ‘‘Combine Harvester.” The 
form came back with a request for the 
address of Mr. Combine Harvester. 


* * * 


EFORE February was out the 

corn drills were busy again on 
some of the lighter soils getting in the 
barley. If we get some dry weeks, 
everyone will be as busy as he can be 
on the land. We all have a big 
programme of sowing in front of us 
and with heavy arrears of tiireshing 
to be made good, too, every dry day 
now is precious. Most of us reckon 
to get through the larger part of the 
corn threshing before March, but with 
many more ricks this time and 80 
many delays through wet, there 1s ¢ 
heavy accumulation. Some of the 
barley and oats are wanted fv r spring 
sowing and such threshing will 10 
doubt be given priority. T! wheat 
will have to wait until early : mmer, 
except, I would suggest, w ‘Te the 
ricks are infested with rats. These 
ricks ought to be threshed traight 
away. Once rats are thick : a rick 
it is impossible to deal wi them 
effectively until the rick is t eshed. 
Something can be done, 0: °ourst, 
by trapping in the runs ou‘ de the 
rick, but from my experienc I 54 
that gassing in ricks is just waste 
of time. Nor do I like the dea 
poison baits put round ¢ * rick 
bottom. None of the poison y gt 
into the grain at threshing, ‘t*™ 
a risk that I do not fancy. 

CIncIN: /.TUS. 
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REAL ESTATE 
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which Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
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‘ — i eee Te i Z 
ss ROBA the majority of : — a oe 6 
“4 7 prope ners, and persons poe = Pag gy aig Mom t —_. e~. 
i hi itemplatin ur- and Co. sold for a total o ,300, an ate - 
ce | _ se mi pen dee gravel beds are specified in Messrs. ae > ie - 
se witt z or acquiring a Jackson Stops and Staff’s details of 
nt 1 securi permanent and about 160 acres, in the vicinity of 
ee Me ble int with the immedi- Chichester. This holding (still com- 
mn, ene « gp apital. They are monly referred to in the district as 
od re ind o the quantum of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon’s 
ty deine? i nterest, but they —indeed one of the two lots is called 
lly ee a snl the supreme test Duke’s) comes into the market 
a pre att 2ss of property ‘“‘by order of the Goodwood Estate 
ial The in tt session or to be Company (through Mr. R. A. Hub- 
—_ or bard).”” The auction of the freeholds 
Oe oceans ying has practi- will be held at Chichester cn March 10 
* ig nd for the time ‘(unless previously sold privately).”’ 
he cote and small measure of On the map accompanying the par- 
his ccess Seen »ward those who ticulars Messrs. Jackson Stops and 
Bier premist ites that are said Staff have indicated seven points at 
nL be capable iptation to profit- which test holes have been dug, and 
nd ble uses aft var is over. There they specify the depth of the top soil 
PR comparatix le sound and rent- (from 1 ft. to 6 ft.), and the thickness 
u roducing rea! _otherthanfarms, of the gravel beds (from 8 ft. to 32 ft.). 
~ Wh the open n and, if prices rule Under the gravel there is a thin sandy 
tc igh for it i rs prefer to pay stratum, and below that the London 
~ hem rather t ick up ‘“‘bargains’’ clay. The agents justly point out that 
a vat may pr i problematical and _ the district has always been noted for 
1m [emote profit. its — aah Sent wy 4 add epee 
i Dis ae insistent is the demand for gravel that 
“4 | THE INVESTOR’S TASK supplies are ‘‘in some danger of ex- 
od HREE per cent. or slightly less haustion.’’ Of course, this is not be- 
re may be assumed to represent cause of any lack of gravel beds but 
he gross yield on the bulk of what are because they are in situations where 
onveniently called ‘‘gilt-edged’’ se- the surface use and other value of the 
urities, and these involve no expense land far outweigh the business advan- 
he fr trouble in management, and the tage of working the underlying 
Je |eterest is automatically paid rope deposits. 
st of collection. But the rate o 
= terest is inadequate in the case of SUBURBAN GRAVEL PITS 
9) eeal estate, for many reasons. Looking EAR London, in what are now 
r's t the matter from the angle of a new really inner suburbs, gravel was 
lq fpurchase, it will be seen that the won not many years ago as local 
at election, valuation and acquisition development progressed, and_ the 
‘se ef a property may cost quite a con- prime movers in what the agents call 
ge, iderable sum, and afterwards, either ‘‘the gravel industry”’ still prefer,- if 
iid (personally or through an agent, the they can, to get gravel from places 
in property has to be managed, and at no great distance from London, at 
iid Maintenance costs, sometimes very any rate for London jobs. Some of 


of fenerous, have to be borne, and the 
isk of being unable to find a tenant, 
t of letting to tenants who cannot or 
ill not pay the rent, has to be taken 
to account. Naturally and properly, 
ierefore, the buyer of any type of 
al property expects a higher rate 
{ return than on other classes of 
ivestment 


PROFIT PERCENTAGES 7 

NE type of property—agricul- 

tural land—has lately been the 
ubject of very definite statements by 
ending agents as to the amount of 
i¢ annual yield that may be ex- 
pected. One firm says ‘‘nearly 5 per 
ent,” ancther puts it at from 314 to 


the worked-out gravel pits were used 
as dumps, and some became ponds. 
Where refuse eventually restored 
the level to that of the adjacent 
surface it was often after the dump 
had been for years a smoking nuisance. 
A London agent of unrivalled experi- 
ence in estate development in recent 
years says that, in his opinion, the 
time needed to solidify dumping- 
ground in disused gravel pits is not 
less than 25 years. Too often, how- 
ever, such ground has been most 
regrettably built on in a much shorter 
period. 

In considering gravel workings 
in country districts, however, the 
eventual use of the excavated ground 
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4 per cent., and another at 4 per . : 
Bg ee OP ths whole, seeing how much Tach’ as the loss of the surface for 
us eet nd nani a Ge ae food production may be regretted. 
ing Mertainty as to the nat. ° That the market value of gravel beds 
lay i publi ae te = on is advancing will occasion no surprise, ‘ * 
on BBall them), it seems safer to avoid S°°img the vast presert, and still vaster k t 
“ awe promises of a particular rate future, requirement of it for concrete. urnl ure 
90 Mote and to do as so many LINCOLNSHIRE FARMS . 
sa Whe prose, Beatie to state ORD BROWNLOW, Lord Lieu- with a past 
the Bf pure oney —- ce ae tenant of Lincolnshire, has just 
ing Buyer t =e) .-- puchased a noted Fen freehold of d fi tur 
n0 BBs to ; = oon Ro sage ny 315 acres, called Sellars Farm, at an a u e. 
eat Bthe per y serial = Sutterton Drove, in the neighbour- 
et, MBround ise -. hood of Boston. The vendor, Mr. j { 
“Meee oo of John F., Powers, will continue to farm | HE charm of the Antique, combined 
est endors he dangerous réle of there. Other Lincolnshire agricultural with the strength of up-to-date craftsmanship, 1S 
ght Bbrophe . land to change hands in the last week : : iS : : 
cae kote or two consists of such holdings as embodied in the many delightful pieces to be found 
—_ GRAVEL BEDS ss pyewipe Farm, 199 acres, at Tathwell, ‘ . Galleri We j 
ed. MT is it that the particulars near Louth; ‘and Southfield Farm, in Harrods Furniture Galleries. e instance a 
se, me OS ‘0 properties at present 133 acres, not far from the same : f : nino - 1 j 
the ol dy Ge dete cesiek town. Reproduction Antique Dining - room Suite in 
say sos of the Hook and Mr. Walford Izod, for whom enduring oak. 
ye" nd : on the Hamble River, Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff acted, : 
_t rm near Goodwood— _ has concluded a contract for the sale ad TER, 2 OT OP Se : ; eee re 
ick pow anlghty A Harrods Repair Factory for Cabinet making and re-polishing 


of Rumer Hall Farm, 255 acres, with 
house and other premises, at Welford- 
on-Avon, near Stratford-on-Avon, 
towards the Vale of Evesham. 
ARBITER. 


get = | J o the fact that there 
tis Me deer of gravel on the pro- 

oye able gravel land” near 
7 < ow luded in the 36 lots 


is at your service to restore and renovate old pieces. 





HARRODS LTD LONDON SWI 
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NEW BOOKS 
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a novel? The 
Oxford English 
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WHAT IS A NOVEL? 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


selves novels, and by none more than 
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this is the crux of the thing, which the inventive facui:y o/ 4 ,,,.qmpuntty 
by Miss Magdalen King-Hall’s Lord this is where Taine’s ‘“‘psychology’* historical novelist bridge. anq ill eid 
Dictionary answers the Edward (Peter Davies, 9s. 6d.). I comes in—they have got to pass trates whole tracts of d 1 actual WHA 
question with a pedantic should not myself have called it a through the crucible of the author’s are wholly missing. | “haps rt Whi 
precision : “A fictitious prose narra- novel at all, but the author gives it imagination and come out with his this absence of the inve -tiye facul ture | 
tive of considerable length, in which that description on the title page. own peculiar stamp and _ super- which, more than ai hing jam pub 
characters and actions representative Wherein, in this book, is the faculty scription upon them. Otherwise, forbids us to accept authogmraves 
of real life are portrayed in a plot of of a novelist employed? Nowhere what is produced is a biography, not description of her book 4s 4 poyamened 
more or less complexity.” that I can see. a novel. Something happened in and compels us to call a not yeamppene 
Not bad, as scientific definitions The story is of Lord Edward Dickens’s mind before Mr. John lively biography. ograpl 
zo, but it leaves out the essence. Fitzgerald, a younger son of a Duke Dickens became Mr. Wilkins Micawber, out 
laine, in his History of English Litera- of Leinster, who saw some service and that something must happen, too, CLOAKED BIOG Puy aphic 
ture, asks: ‘‘Whatisanovelist?’’and against the colonists during the even to a character who comes into a The book recently r -iewed jr. Gra 
his answer is: ‘‘A psychologist, who American War of Independence, novel in his own right and under his which was a cloaked graphy velist 
naturally and involuntarily sets psy- became taken with revolutionary own name. He must be sharpened, Katherine Mansfield is another MMs re 
chology at ,work; he is nothing else, ideas in France, married a girl whom clarified, intensified. raise this question : Wh: is a noyeqmppent 
nor more.’’ Psychology, mark you— some have supposed to be a daughter Moreover, before a_ series of The author came neare {to meetiqgea liv 
not psycho-analysis. Taine wrote of Madame de Genlis and a royal historical events can be set forth in the needs of the case tha Miss kip We 
before Jung, Freud and Co. arose to person, impulsively fiction, the material Hall does; and Mr. Robs — Graves questio! 
spell damnation to so many a good renounced his title, MmMmmmaa mememem0hl__ must be manipulated Wife to Mr. Milton (Cas: |, 10s éifmecePt 
novelist. When a man first conceives plotted against the § LORD EDWARD and moulded. There meets them perfectly. fere is J mee 
his characters in psycho-analytical English Crown in § must be selection example of what the his. >rical poygmse. | 
terms and then proceeds to work all Ireland, and died in By 3 d4fid arrangement, can be when perfectly ha: dled, B too § 
out according to the book, he is consequence , of a Magdalen King-Hall high lights and level I don’t like Mr. Gr: ves’s nova no 
indeed in a sorry way. A novelist’s wound received while (Peter Davies, 9s. 6d.) planes. Inthisbook, and I don’t like the  publishegmeddin 
psychological work should unfold resisting arrest. WIFE TO MR. MILTON all goes forward in “blurb” on the jacket, which presesm spomt 
itself, as Taine so truly perceived, Now all this is . the same ding-dong Milton as a dull bore fi whom Meng 4 
“naturally and involuntarily,’ so good material for a By Robert Graves prosy fashion. The should flee. But the: 
that the psychology is deduced by novelist. True, it is (Cassell, 10s. éd.) author has no faculty 
the reader from the character’s action, fact, not fiction; but, 
which is an altogether different thing despite what the 
from those actions being determined 
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ALFA-LAVAL CO., LTD., Great West Road, 
Brentford, Mddx. Phone : EALing 0116 (6 lines). 
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or emphasis. Every- ship and virtuosity. ave b 
may By Flora Thompson thing Tat Fitzgerald The background is wholly adm! the t 
say, a novel need (Oxford University did, every person he able. The girl, Mary Powell, who wages pr 
not be fictitious, and Press, 7s. 6d.) met, however casu- Milton’s first wife, “was the daughtq™ot flo 
, : : the characters need GLORY HILL FARM: ally, in America, on of an Oxfordshire squire, and \ 
NOT A NOVEL not be “‘representa- SECOND YEAR the Continent of Graves’s picture of the sort of |ggruditi 
This question of what is a novel tive of’ real life. By Clifton R Id Europe, in Ireland, that was lived in those days in th@gtagnal 
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a doubt that he would have the 
moods of grace and tenderness that 
are the countervailing attributes of 
poetic genius. But not once in the 
book is he permitted to address to 
his wife a word of common affection 
or homely cheer. An author is entitled 
to present his characters as he sees fit; 
and a reader no less is entitled to 
decide whether he finds in them 
credibility or caricature. This Milton 
seems to me a Caricature of the 
grossest sort, drawn by an author 
who began with a dislike of the man 
he intended to set forth. 

In the passage I have already 
referred to, Taine speaks of the 
novelist’s job in presenting objection- 
able types. ‘‘He represents them to 
us as they are, whole, not blaming, 
not punishing, not mutilating them; 
he transfers them to us intact and 
separate, and leaves to us the right 
of judging if we desire it. His whole 
effort is to make them visible.”’ 

Here, I feel, Mr. Graves has 
blamed, punished, mutilated; he has 
sought not to make visible but to 
blacken and belittle; and so thoroughly 
has he done this that he leaves us 
unmoved, asking: ‘‘ Where in all this 
is Milton, who, after all, left behind 
him a few traces by which we might 
recognise him?”’ 


PERFECT RECAPTURE 


A charming book, which reads 
almost like personal reminiscence, is 
Miss Flora Thompson’s Candleford 
Green (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.) 
Candleford Green is a typical English 
village, and it is presented to us as it 
existed towards the end of last 
century. The whole picture is poised 
in the serenity of an autumn day, 
caught at a point of perfection whose 
poignancy lies in the knowledge that 
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the storm of change is about to lay 
it all low. 

We may look upon Miss Thomp- 
son’s picture as true of almost any 
village before the motor buses came 
to link it up with the nearest cinemas 
and multiple shops, and to give back 
to it in turn maisonettes to house those 
who were destined to kill the thing 
they loved. 


POST-OFFICE FLAG 


Candleford Green was one of 
those villages so small that when a 
telegram arrived at the post office, 
there had to be a scurrying round for 
a local messenger to deliver it. (I 
myself know a village where, even 
now, when a telegram comes, the 
post-mistress puts a flag outside the 
post office. Then all the small boys 
run and the first to arrive delivers 
the telegram and receives a tip.) 

I was interested to find in the 
book another instance of a thing | 
have often noticed: the wide spread 
of the nonsense rhymes that children 
sing. In Candleford Green, says Miss 
Thompson, they sang : 

There goes the bobby 

black shiny hat 

And his belly full of fat, 

And a pancake tied to his nose. 

I grew up not in a village but 
in a town, and it was removed by 
many counties from Candleford Green. 
There we say: . 

I wish I was a p’liceman, 

Dressed in p’liceman’s clo’es, 

With a big box hat, 

A belly full of fat, 

And a pancake on his nose. 

The ‘“‘box hat’? can be under- 
stood, because policemen did wear 
top-hats not so long ago; and the 
belly full of fat has at least a human 
interpretation. But what of the pan- 


with his 
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cake onthe nose? Is this just children’s 
nonsense, or is there something behind 
it that we have forgotten? 

Lovers of the old country scene 
should not miss Miss Thompson’s 
perfect recapture. ‘‘It could not,’’ a 
she justly remarks, ‘“‘survive in a 
changing world where machines were 
already doing what had been men’s 
work and what had formerly been the 
luxuries of the few were becoming 
necessities of the many; but in its 
old age it had some pleasant aspects 
and not everything about it 
despicable.”’ 

Side by side with books like Miss 
Thompson’s, which commemorate a 
vanished way of living in the country, 
there is springing up an increasing 
literature of the new way. Many 
townsmen are feeling the pull back to 


Was 


the land. Mr. McGuffie, Mr. Adrian 
Bell, Mr. H. J. Massingham, and 


many others, each from his own angle 
of vision, has told a story in itself 
fundamentally the same: a story of the 
realisation that man is happier, even 
in hardship, with his feet on the soil. 


BUSINESS MAN’S FARM 

A business man, Mr. Clifton 
Reynolds, began to tell the same 
story in Glory Hill Farm, and he now 
follows up that beginning with Glory 
Hill Farm: Second Year (John Lane, 
7s. 6d.). This is the year when the 
enchantment of adventure was wearing 
thin and all the exasperating war-time 
problems of farming crowded thick 
and fast about the devoted head of 
this versatile business man-farmer- 
artist-writer. Mr. Reynolds shows 
himself not a man to be downed by 
difficulties, but one endowed with 
humour, resource and resolution. The 
saga of the second year at Glory Hill 
makes good reading. 
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HIS MAMMOTH SINGLE FURROW PLOUGH is capable of turning 
a furrow 22 inches wide and of comparable depth. 
clearance of 294 inches between the beam and point of share enables it 
to bury completely, without choking, all top growth such as scrub, 
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EAT is the operative word that governs all the present 
fashions, and the word heard constantly at the spring 
collections. Tailor-mades are neat, almost precise—no 
wide revers or huge buttons, no wide hemlines or 

startling materials. Hairlines are neat; necklines are 
uncluttered. The silhouette is trim, coat frocks are tailored 
to a T, tunic dresses are slim as reeds with no projecting lines 
anywhere. Coats fit the figure and are tailored on the lines 
of a man’s. When we come to the fabrics the story is the 
same. Patterns are small, restrained; no more of those big 
sprawling florals or out-size checks. Flowers are, in many 
cases, regimented into lines or stylised till they take the 
place of dots. They are always small. Everywhere are 
dotted rayon marocains, striped shirtings, neat gay prints of 
all descriptions and herring-bone and dice-checked tweeds and 
suitings. 


The Worth collection, the first of the Mayfair designers’ 
to be shown, contained an outstanding series of dark dinner 
frocks with square or V décolletés, not mere necklines, but 
sufficiently low cut to be definitely dinner dresses and definitely 
décolleté. The newest looking of all has widish tucked 
epaulettes instead of sleeves, but the others all have short 
sleeves The sleeveless one, a very successful dress, has all 
the fullness in the front of the skirt with a jewel-studded belt. 
These dresses are in matt black materials—jersey or romaine, 
or marocain; one with gathered pockets and gauging under 
the arms has a lowish square neckline. Another short-sleeved 
one has a border of small white flowers along the bottom of 
the square neckline. These frocks could not have been 
neater. 


Another outstanding series in this excellent collection is 
the long, plain coats, over print dresses. There are several 
in black, collarless, fitting to the waist at the back with slight 
pouched fullness above, several in paie-coloured tweeds. A 
dusty pink in a self diagonal tweed with tie belt, a black lining, 
is worn over a black and pink dress, and makes a charming 
outfit. The print is in a small flowered design, and the 
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CHILPRUFE 


now solely 
for Infants & 
Young Children 


The restricted supplies of wool necessitated by war - time 
conditions are being used by CHILPRUFE solely for the pro- 
duction of essential garments for infants and young children. 
Despite difficulties every effort is being made to maintain the 
traditional high standard, thus ensuring the maximum protection 
and durability which are more essential them ever in these days. 
Un.voidable shortage of supply is regretted, but the greatest 
care is taken to ensure a fair distribution. 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED 


Governing Director: JOHN A. BOLTON 
LEICESTER 


TILPRUFE 


Me 'b Solely hn CHILD REN 


A typical example of 
the new Seigal range 
of Utility Suits, se- 
lected by Miki Hood 











FROM LEADING FASHION HOUSES EVERYWHERE 














One of the new long Shetland 

cardigans, with the belt outside. 

It has a sweater that matches. 
Lillywhites. 


flowers are appliquéd to edge the neck 
and sleeves. Another dusty-pink coat 
had a square yoke and big stitched 
patch pockets. This was over a dotted 
short-sleeved frock which had a high 
neckline with flat bows of cream 
organdie ribbon slotted over the top of 
the breast pockets. The neckband 
with its neat organdie bow emerged 
over the collarless coat and finished 
it off. One of the big winners of the 
collection is an odd scarlet jacket, 
collarless with revers opening to the 
waist and two big patch pockets. It 
is in smooth cloth, bright as a geranium, 
and would make a splendid basis for 
«a wardrobe. It is the sort of jacket 
that could be worn in the country with 
slacks, in the house for lounging; it 
would look marvellous over a plain 
black or navy dress, or over cotton or 
jersey frocks on cool summer days. 
A newcomer shown by Worth is the 
flowered chiffons. These were made 
into dinner dresses with V_ necklines 


and fichus, long tight sleeves. Otherwise the 
prints were invariably neat and of the kind 


associated with tie-silk designs. 


i be display of Utility cottons and rayons 
recently held in Manchester showed the 
All the florals, 


same tendency in design. 
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and there was an enormous number of them, 
were small, and almost conventional in 
effect. This was a very representative show, 
and it was encouraging to see all types of 
material for all kinds of needs in the Utility 
range, which means a price range per yard 
of from Is. 4d. to 6s. for cottons and rayons. 


materials 
available a little later on. 
inspiring foretaste of what can be done in 
war-time 
the war by the co-operation of designers 
and manufacturers. 


There were excellent corduroys canva 
cottons of the linen type, ’ 
corded cottons and piqués, shirtings 
ginghams, lining cottons. Among the 
rayons were superb ranges of |inep. 
type rayons for tailored frocts, par- 
ticularly effective in the chalky 
pastels and deep rich brick rds ang 
greens, fibro suitings and a b 
of every kind of spun rayon, ; 
and crépe for frocks and 

The corset materials were 

and the new corsets and bel: 
be outstandingly good. Thes 
ials certainly allayed a lot 

givings. 
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laid down by the Board o 
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and rayon dress fabrics used 
the Government’s Utility 
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not to hold up the Utility « 
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fabrics in the shops now. The 
shown at Manchester will be 
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CROSSWORD No. 684 


A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened: 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ** Crossword No, 684, CouNTRY 
Lirr, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’”’ and must reach this 
office, not later than the first,\post on the[morning of Thursday, March 11,51943_ 
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Name. 





Address 


SOLUTION TO No. 683. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of February 26, will be announced next week, 





ACROSS.—1, Wick; 3, Able seaman; 9, Noon; 10, Blood donor; 
12, Niobe; 13, Inhere; 15, Tic; 18, Meant; 19, Starlight; 22, Overdrawn; 
24, Royal; 25, Eli; 26, Alerts; 29, Climb; 32, Shaven chin; 33, Stye; 
34, On the grass; 35, Bred. DOWN. 1, Waning moon; 2, Chocolates; 
4, Baltic Sea; 5, Enoch; 6, Endor; 7, Mind; 8, Nard; 11, Petted; 14, Ear; 
16, Ugly sister; 17, Stale bread; 20, Amnesties; 21, Lyrics; 23, Rue; 27, 
Liege; 28, Recur; 30, Oslo; 31, Hart. 


20. Such a man is to be distinguished 


21. Dance of the optic? It rolls about, 
22. Actually a facial distortion, it's 


23, Present from the market where y: 


ACROSS 
1. Get a ticket here to express vocal disapproval 
of royalty? Not exactly ! (two words, 7, 6) 


10. Pined (7) 
11. Art of manoeuvring (or finally what the clock 


does?) (7) 
. A shortage of cosmetics? 
cheese, at any rate ! (4) 
3. Itseems as though a Roman historian reaches 
500 and becomes dark of hue (5) 
. Hamlet suggested that this mountain might 
be made to look like a wart (4) 
. In want (7) 
. Camouflage thrashings? (7) 
. A royal hiding place (two words, 3, 4) } 
. Virtuous gaiety by the sound of it, and it 
may be, too ! (two words, 4, 3) 
. Seaweed, or only a touch of the sea’s specific 
odour? (4) 
. Lived the wrong way, of course; that’s what’s 
the matter with hin (5) 
. Provides elevation in U.S.A. and ups and 
downs here, of course (4) 
. Home of the Apache Indians (7) 


Made up with 


30. The bidder’s, but not the builder’s, bridge (7) 


. How silly to kill the layer of them! (three 
words, 3, 6, 


DOWN 
‘Pare toe”’ (anagr.) (7) 
A notable shrew (4) 
Just poking (7) ; 
Bird favouring capital protection; the rest 
projection ! (7) f 
Helen’s launched a thousand ships (4) 
‘“‘Beauty’s ensign yet 5 
Is in thy lips and in thy cheeks.— 
‘ Romeo and Juliet (1 
. Post-meridian meals (two words, 9, 4) 
. Merely what the Old Man of the Mountall 
was engaged in (13) : 
. An “’air ’at’? Well, a head-d 
events (5) ; 
3. Macbeth called him the teller of li 


Gide Go be 
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°s tale (5 
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vyway (/ 
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The winner of Crossword No. 382 i 
Mr. A. D. Worker, 


46, Whitney Road, Leyton, <.10. 
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"WHAT? COOKING- 
MUMMY ?" 


icthing good, something 






hungry children always 





' A hot dinner cooked 
OxXO makes dishes 
appetising and 


wecly ... 
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This 


endurance 














The jet-black night is illuminated only by the 


burst of bombs and shells. Danger lies ahead 
in the cratered road, and overhead, where 
enemy planes lurk panting in the sky. The 
attack has been long—but the ambulance 
moves ahead; safely, steadily, in the slender 
hands of a brave girl. . . . We can’t all be 
ambulance drivers. But we can display, in 
whatever our daily job, this spirit of 
undaunted endurance. We, too, can bring 
this uncomplaining courage to conditions 

of strain, fatigue and discomfort. We 
too—even the most ordinary of us— 

can take pride in our determination 

to “‘carry on.” This is the spirit 

that is bringing the Victory ever 

nearer—the spirit that entitles us 

to take our place in the ranks 

of those of whom one day 
the world will say : ‘*/u 
Jor their wonderful 


endurance ee 
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TIMBER 


In the national interest it is essential to have as much Timber 
as possible in order to conserve shipping space. 

Messrs. Leman’s Timber, Ltd., invite offers of timber from oveners 
and agents who are willing to help the nation in these days of 
emergency. They are buyers under licence, complying with the 
Government Control Regulations, of any quantity of standing or 
felled trees within 150 miles of London and they invite offers for sale. 


LEMAN’S TIMBER LIMITED 


2, CENTRAL CHAMBERS, EALING BROADWAY, W.5 


Telephone : EALing 6002-3 








